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IV 


Just as the rest of the world misjudged Russia before she fought 
Germany, so Russia misjudged the rest of the world, Germany in parti- 
cular. She assumed that Great Britain and the United States, being 
‘ capitalist ’ Powers, would therefore want Germany to attack Russia 
and defeat her.! But it was the confident Russian expectation that Ger- 
many and the Western Powers would exhaust one another in the Second 
World War and so make Russia the master of Europe. Russia believed 
that this would be the result of the German-Russian Treaty of 1939— 
commonly known as the Ribbentrop-Molotov Agreement—which, as she 
imagined, confirmed the immunity of Russia from German attack and 
would, therefore, make her arbiter in Europe. 

Speaking on March 29th, 1940, Mr. Molotov said of this Agreement, 
- that it ‘removed the possibility of friction in Soviet-German relations,’ 
that all attempts in Great Britain and America to ‘ intimidate Russia 
by the prospect of the growth of Germany’s might’ had been ‘ swept 
aside as worthless ’ and that ‘ the good neighbourly and friendly relations 
that have been established between the Soviet Union and Germany are 
not based on fortuitous considerations of a transient nature, but on the 
fundamental interests of both the U.S8.S.R. and Germany.’ ? 

It seemed, in those days, to many objective observers on the European 
mainland, that Germany would not be defeated—that, although exhausted 
and perhaps not the incontestable victor, she would be relatively strong 
by comparison with the battered Western Powers, but weak by com- 

1 This has not, as far as we are aware, been stated in print. But we have abundant 
evidence from persons who were in Russia at the time, that this was the view taken by the 
Russian public and by members of the ruling bureaucracy. It was even believed in Russia 
that the ‘Munich Agreement’ was designed by Great Britain to manwuvre Germany 
into an attack on Russia. This belief is shared and expressed by Walter Lippman, in his 
recent book American Foreign Policy. Mr. Lippman may understand his own country, 
but on Europe he is hopelessly superficial and ill informed. 

2 Molotov, Soviet Peace Policy (p. 13). Mr. Pritt, in his preface to this book, informs 
us that Mr. Molotov ‘says what he means and means what he says.’ Mr. Molotov was 
equally optimistic about Italy (p. 73). 
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parison with Russia. And this, indeed, would have suited Russia’s pur- . 
pose, for Germany would then have served her as a semi-dependent, or 
even a dependent ally in pursuit of a policy that would make Russia the 
master. And, indeed, on October 31st, 1939, Mr. Molotov, having declared 
that ‘relations with Germany had radically improved’ and that ‘ the 
Polish State . . . had actually ceased to exist,’ went on to say that ‘ we 
(s.e., Russia) have always held that a strong Germany is an indispensable 
condition for durable peace in Europe.’ * 

The German attack on Russia transformed the situation that existed 
when Mr. Molotov spoke these words. But the transformation has not 
been as radical as is generally supposed. 

Strength in politics is always relative. Russia, no doubt, wants a 
weak Germany. But weak in relation to what? In relation to Russia, 
of course. Russia needs a subservient Germany. She is the first of the 
Allied Powers to demand reparations. But reparations presuppose a 
solvent economy. To pay reparations, a country must produce. A 
victorious Russia might destroy German immovable plant and transfer 
German movable plant—and German skilled labour—to the Urals. But 
her gain would be short-lived, for the movable plant would soon be 
obsolete and German skilled labour would deteriorate. Russia would 
gain far less than she could gain if she established with Germany a 
relationship that would, while reducing German military power, sustain 
her productive power. 

In one respect the situation to-day differs radically from the situation 
that would have arisen out of a conflict confined to Germany and the 
Western Powers. Thanks to Russia’s military achievement, Germany is 
much weaker and Great Britain much stronger than she would other- 
wise have been. But it seems to us that the difference is not as big as it 
might appear. 

But England has one great weakness—she is not conscious of her 
strength. Her military effort is much more impressive than her political 
effort. .She wants to break the enemy and keep him broken, that is 
certain. But beyond that she wants little—and what that little is, she 
hardly knows. She has a governing class that is in a process of abdication, 
and a rising class that is bureaucratic, managerial, without faith, without 
width or depth, contemptuous of knowledge, suspicious of originality, 
and not even class-conscious. The military effort of a nation is always 
the effort of the people. It may be impaired by mismanagement and 
bad generalship. The spirit of the people will overcome these defects. 
But the foreign policy of a nation is always determined by the governing 
class, and if that class is abdicating, its foreign policy will be a policy of 
appeasement. And to-day, despite her military vigour and initiative, 
Great Britain’s foreign policy has neither vigour nor initiative. It is a 
policy of appeasement as it was before the war—appeasement, no longer 
of Germany, but of the United States and of Russia. _ 

In the United States and in Russia the governing classes are strongly 

* Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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self-conscious. They are determined to augment, or at least to maintain, 
their power at home, and to achieve national greatness in the world. That 
is why the United States and Russia do not, as England does, regard the 
war as no more than a job to be finished, that is why they both look 
beyond the war. Russia looks beyond it with great intensity of vision— 
she knows what she wants, and she means to get it, both in the war and 
after. 

Happily England has, so far, been spared the immense slaughter of 
her youth which she suffered in the last war. Her younger generation, 
critical, empirical, contemptuous of all those ideologies (which make the 
contemporary world a world of superstition), wild sometimes and undis- 
ciplined, but fundamentally decent and generous, holds the promise that 
there will be a revival of her peculiar genius—her political genius which 
has been the making of her national and imperial greatness. 

The United States are far away and nothing that may happen in 
Europe could conceivably be a mortal menace to them. They may, after 
the war, participate more closely than ever before in European affairs 
or they may withdraw into isolation. But whichever course they take, 
it will be determined by the preponderance of sectional interests and 
preferences, not by a national necessity. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is committed to Europe. She and 
Europe are one. The preponderance of any one Power in Europe is a 
matter that concerns her future and the future of her Empire. It is 
never the concern of any one party, interest or class, but always of the 
nation as a whole. 

Russia is determined on achieving an effective hegemony in Europe. 
If she is successful, she will owe her success to her strong will and her 
clear purpose as much as to her immense natural strength and her 
prodigious military achievement. . 


x 


Stalin has changed his policy so many times and has committed so 
many inconsistencies, that he is credited with being a complete oppor- 
tunist. But it will be found, upon examination, that the changes and 
inconsistencies are often more apparent than real, and that he is more 
faithful to the teachings of Marx and Lenin than is generally supposed, 
especially in the realm of foreign affairs. 

It seems inconsistent, for example, that there should be formed in 
Moscow a ‘ Free German Committee ’ in which Conservatives, officers of 
high rank, and even a National Socialist, should preponderate, rather than 
the Communists and the Social Democrats, and that the colours displayed 
at the opening ceremony were not the Red Flag, not the German 
Republican Black, Red and Gold, but the German Imperial Black, 
White and Red. But it is certainly realistic. Neither the German 
Communists nor the Social Democrats have any influence in Germany. 
They went down unresisting in 1933 and have been unable to rally since. 
As a potential opposition to the National Socialist dictatorship they 
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must be written off. That the Russians have no use for them, while in 
England they are taken seriously, merely shows that the Russians under- 
stand the German situation and that the English do not. 

But does not Russia want a revolutionary rather than a conservative 
Germany ? The answer is that a revolution, carried out by the German 
Left, with Russian support, could not last—and perhaps could not even 
begin. It would have to be imposed by a Russian army of occupation 
and would destroy the German economic order. But a revolution carried 
out by the Right—that is to say, by National Socialists (though perhaps 
without Hitler and his immediate collaborators), and by Prussian 
officers, would not only be more genuine, more ‘ revolutionary,’ than 
one carried out by the Left, it could also last and could preserve 
the Russian-controlled German economic order, or as much of it as the 
Russians wish to control for their own use. Stalin himself recognised in 
National Socialism a revolutionary movement.‘ 

The mistake made in Western countries, under the influence of German 
Socialists and in the belief that the purpose of every revolution is indi- 
vidual liberty, has been to regard the German Right as counter- 
revolutionary, whereas it has been much more revolutionary than the 
Left. Revolution, as understood by the Russians, is the end of individual 
liberty. To the English it is the reaffirmation of individual liberty. To 
the Germans it may be either, but to the National Socialists revolution 
means the end of individual liberty. 


VI 


A volume of Marshal Stalin’s speeches entitled Problems of Leninism,5 
was published in 1939. It has run through eleven editions and has 
circulated in millions of copies. It is to the Russians what Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf is to the Germans—the principal repository of official 
political doctrine. Some of the speeches were made as far back as 
1924, the year when Mein Kampf was completed. They show that the 
difference between Stalin and Trotzky lies in their tactics, not in their 
ultimate purpose. It will be seen that Russia in her foreign policy 
pursues this purpose to-day, and that apparent inconsistencies—the 
different treatment accorded to Czechoslovakia and to Poland, for 
example—have an ultimate consistency. 

Of the ‘ October Revolution ’ (that is, the Revolution of 1917) Stalin 
says * ‘ that it constitutes the first stage of world revolution and a mighty 
base for its further development.’ On the despotic character of the 
Russian régime, even after the new constitution of 1936 was enacted, 
Stalin is categorical, showing that the régime bears no resemblance to 
democracy as understood in Western Europe :— 

“I have to admit that the draft of the new constitution does in fact leave 

+ v. Emil Ludwig’s Fahrer Zuropas (p. 319). 
sil Stalin, Voprosi Leninizme (Gosudarstvennoe izdatelstvo politicheskoe literaturi, 

* P. 105. 
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the . . . dictatorship of the working class in force, just as it retains without 
change the present leading position of the Communist Party.’ ” 


and 


‘ The State is a machine in the hands of the governing class for suppressing 
the resistance of its class antagonists. In this respect the dictatorship of the 
proletariat differs in no way essentially from the dictatorship of any other 


class.® 
and 


‘In the U.S.8.R. there is no basis for several parties and, therefore, for the 
freedom of such parties.’ ® 


The old hostility to social democracy, that is, to the Labour Parties 
of the Second International, remains :— 


‘It is impossible to finish off capitalism without having finished off social 
democracy in the working-class movement.!® 


Every movement of national independence must be supported, no 
matter to what class its leaders belong, provided that its success will 
advance the world-revolution :— 


‘The Afghan Emir’s struggle for the independence of Afghanistan is 
objectively a revolutionary struggle, despite the monarchical type of views 
held by the Emir and his supporters, because it weakens, disintegrates, under- 
mines imperialism.14 
and 

‘ There are times when the national movements for the individual oppressed 
countries come into conflict with the interests of the development of the 
proletarian movement. It goes without saying that in such cases there cannot 
be any talk of support. . . . In the forties of last century Marx supported 
the national movement of the Poles and the Hungarians against the national 
movement of the Czechs and Southern Slavs. Why? Because the Czechs and 
Southern Slavs were then reactionary nations, Russian outposts in Europe, 
outposts of imperialism, whereas the Poles and Hungarians were “ revolu- 
tionary nations ” fighting against absolutism.’ 4? 

Although to-day the Poles and Czechs are fighting for national 
independence against the same enemy, the Poles who were a revolutionary 
nation, because they were not a Russian ‘ outpost,’ are to-day a ‘ re- 
actionary nation ’ for the same reason. The Czechs were ‘ reactionary ’ 
because they were a Russian outpost, but are, for the same reason, ‘ revo- 
lutionary ’ to-day. The Poles and Czechs have not changed—but Russia 
has. 

The Poles were regarded as the revolutionary nation par excellence by 
Marxists. They were opponents to Tsarism within its own frontiers, and 


7 P. 523. 10 p. 181. 
8 p. 29. 11 Pp, 48. 


* P. 523. 4.2. a7. 
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of the Pan-Slav movement which was the instrument of Tsarist imperi- 
alism abroad. But the Czechs were friendly even to Tsarist Russia, and 
they were, on the whole, in favour of the Pan-Slav movement. To-day 
the Poles, although fighting for independence against the Germans, are 
also determined to be independent of Soviet Russia. They are opposed 
to the revived Pan-Slav movement because it is the instrument of Russian 
imperialism, now as before—and has been revived for no other reason. 
They have, therefore, become counter-revolutionaries in Russian eyes, all 
the more so, as they are unamenable to Communism. The Comintern 
was dissolved, as the Western World was led to believe. But what was 
known as dissolution, was, in reality, something different. The Comintern, 
when on the defensive, was concentrated within the Russian fortress, as it 
were. But it has now taken the offensive and was, for that reason, 
mobilised and sent into action, each national Communist Party operating 
on its own national sector. That there is hardly any Communism in 
Poland makes it all the more necessary for the Russians, from their point 
of view, not only to annex half the country, the eastern half,1* but to insist, 
in advance, that the rest of Poland have a ‘friendly Government ’— 
friendly, that is, to Russia, and, therefore, subservient to Russia. It is 
true that Stalin has declared that Poland shall be strong and independent. 
But to the Russians this means that Poland—or rathei the western half 
(for the eastern is not considered Poland any longer but a part of the 
Soviet Union)—is to be strong in the only way they regard as possible, 
namely, to be a Russian dependency, later on to become a member of the 
Soviet Union. And, by independent, the Russians mean that Poland 
shall be independent just as the different Republics of the Union are 
independent—independent, that is to say, of capitalists, landowners, 
and imperialists, though not of the centralised Russian State. 

The Czechs, or at least those of their ruling class, or that part of it 
which is represented by Dr. Benes, are Pan-Slav and Pro-Russian still. 
They are, therefore, the favourites of Russia to-day. Their function, as 
conceived by Russia, is to be an instrument of Russian domination in 
Central Europe. Dr. Benes is, as it were, Stalin’s prospective Commissar, 
in what is to be the Russian version of the present German-controlled 
* Protektorat.’ 

The western frontiers of Russia, as indicated on Russian official maps, 
since 1941, and proclaimed in numerous official speeches and army orders, 
include not only Eastern Poland and the Baltic States, but also Bessarabia 
and Moldavia. Beyond these regions, there are others—Bulgaria, for 


13 The annexation has been announced many times, most recently by Mr. Umansky 
(v. his broadcast from Mexico as reported in the press on November 15th); v. also Soviet 
War News (November 4th), Anniversary Slogans for the Soviet People, which (Slogan 25) 
refers to Moldavians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and Karclians, as ‘ brothers and 
sisters ’"—belonging, that is to say, to the family of Soviet Republics. Ukranians and 
Byelorussians are referred to in the same terms—they include the Ukranian and Byelo- 
Tussians (White Ruthenians) of Eastern Poland. The Poles in this region are regarded a 
Russian subjects (v. Poland, Russia, Great Britain, The Nineteenth Century and After 
June, 1943). With regard to Moldavia, v. Soviet War News, Aug. 5, 1943. 
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example, Serbia, perhaps Slovenia, Hungary, Austria, and East Prussia 
and, perhaps, the northern part of Norway, which are conceived as Russian 
semi-dependencies or at least as within the Russian sphere of interest, 
with the purpose of dominating the Central European industrial area and 
of securing access to the Atlantic, the Augean and, perhaps, through 
Slovenia, to the Adriatic. Similar phenomena are observable in Asia. 
Russia will not go to war with Japan except, perhaps, in the last stage to 
expel the Japanese from Manchuria, there to establish a “friendly govern- 
ment.’ The Russian penetration of Persia has gone far, even now. Even 
in Teheran, where the Russians share the control with the British and the 
Americans, there is a distinct Russian ascendency and a powerful Russian 
influence in Persian internal politics, an influence that will make itself felt 
in the next Persian elections, with the purpose of securing access to the 
Persian Gulf. 

There is not, and cannot be, the slightest opposition to Russian foreign 
policy in Russia itself—or indeed, any opposition of any sort, except 
amongst some of the Asiatic border populations, especially in Catcasia, 
where it is too localised to be effective. Only the Red Army has an 
independent spirit, but it is the chief supporter, indeed one of the driving 
forces in Russian foreign policy. Demobilisation will certainly confront 
Stalin with a most difficult problem. In 1887 Bismarck wrote to Lord 
Salisbury that the Russian Government would have to consider ‘ the need 
of giving employment to a numerous and able army, to satisfy the 
ambition of its generals, and to divert towards foreign policy the attention 
of the liberals who demand changes in the constitution.’% To-day 
officers and men of the Red Army are Russia’s ‘ liberals,’ in the sense 
that they not only feel but-openly express the need for more freedom— 
for something that resembles what in Western Europe is called democracy. 
The Russian people as a whole would demand changes in the ‘ constitu- 
tion,’ if they could, but only the armed forces might be able to do so 
effectively. Many of them, no doubt, will be transferred to Russian 
industry and agriculture when the war is over, but for the élite there will 
be much to do abroad. 

Russia sees the prospect of securing abroad all she has coveted 
throughout her history. Her foreign policy has undergone many changes, 
but it has certain constants that always bring it back to where it was— 
and always with cumulative effect. .. . Tae Eprror. 

14 Russia is promoting disintegration amongst the ‘ Nordic ’ States as well as amongst 
the States of the ‘ Middle Zone ’ between the Baltic and the Aigean. She is opposing any 
collaboration between Norway, Finland and Sweden, or even between Norway and Sweden 
only. At the same time she is representing the Norwegian ‘ underground movement’ 
as the only movement representing the Norwegian ‘ people,’ On 14th November the 
Moscow wireless broadcast an article that was published in The War and the Working Class. 
This article is not only against Finland, but also against Sweden, and, above all, against 
the formation of any ‘ Nordic Bloc.’ Russian hostility to a federation of the ‘Middle 
Zone’ is relentless (v., for example, The War and the Working Class, as quoted in The Times, 


Aug. 18, 1943). 
* 15 Bismarck to Lord Salisbury, November 22nd, 1887. German Diplomatic Documenta, 
Vol. I, p. 347 (Methuen), 
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THE LEBANON 


Tue French authorities could not have taken a worse step than to ‘ liqui- 
date’ Lebanese self-government. This action was not only hasty and ill- 
judged ; it was brutal. The public is.asking what lies behind it. The people 
of Lebanon are in no doubt as to the answer. It is fear of growing Lebanese 
competition against French interests in the Levant. Fundamentally, the 
cause of the trouble is economic. 

But ruthlessly to suppress Lebanese independence in this way is to incur 
serious consequences both within and without the country. 

Internally, it has deeply offended a politically conscious people, among 
whom a Nationalist movement is growing. It will prove a severe setback to 
the economic development of the young republic, on which the people were 
beginning to build their hopes for the future. And it is having repercussions 
among the various religious communities, a knowledge of which is essential to 
understanding the country and its people. 

Among the external effects of this French action, as unilateral as that of 
the Lebanese Government, is a widespread indignation of all the Arabic- 
speaking peoples, which is daily growing more acute. French prestige has 
slumped in proportion as British prestige has risen. Most important, however, 
from the view-point of the war effort is that the French action has confronted 
the British military authorities with a first-class crisis in the very place where 
strategic considerations demand above all things peace and order. ‘ 

Briefly, the political position is this. In 1941, after the Syrian campaign, 
‘independence ’ was granted both to Syria and the Lebanon. The British 
Government identified itself with the pledges given by General Catroux on 
behalf of General de Gaulle. But apart from the fact that both States became 
nominally republics and each had a President, nothing further was done to 
implement these promises. The civil administration remained almost entirely 
in French hands and, ironically enough, largely in the same hands as before ! 
It was too big a task completely to change the administration in the middle 
of a war ; nor were there trained civil servants and political officers available. 
Thus, many officials continued in the same posts, Previous to the victorious 
Syrian Campaign they were ‘ Vichy’; afterwards they were ‘ Free French ” ! 
One political officer, whom the writer frequently met, had been in the Lebanon 
for a number of years, continued to hold his responsible office, and was frankly 
anti-British and secretly pro-Vichy. It is true that the Qaimaquams con- 
tinued in the traditional way to have the oversight of their districts and the 
Muktas of their villages. But the controlling authority remained in French 
hands under General Catroux. Not until August, 1943, were general elections 
permitted—a delay that did nothing to increase Lebanese confidence in the 
French. 

At long last the elections were held and marked an important milestone 
on the road to self-government. The French, however, have always contended 
that they cannot release themselves or be released from the Mandatory power 
over Lebanon until the League of Nations or its successor authorises it. The 
Lebanese do not appreciate this fine legal point. Having been granted ‘ inde- 
pendence,’ they assumed they were independent ! Accordingly, their Govern- 
ment proceeded to modify the constitution in such a way as to give effect to 
their political independence. The French Committee of National Liberation 
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interpreted this as ‘a hostile act’ against France. French retaliation was 
swift. The authorities arrested the President and Cabinet, dissolved the 
Chamber of Deputies and suppressed the constitution. Premier Riad el Solk 
has been imprisoned in the old fortress of Rachaya el Wadi in the Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains beneath the shade of snow-capped Hermon. Over 3,500 
feet above sea-level it is a cold and desolate spot in winter. This ruthless 
step, which has naturally outraged Arab feeling, has precipitated a grave crisis 
to the embarrassment of the British authorities who were not consulted, but 
who, nevertheless, are responsible for conducting operations and maintaining 
order in this theatre of war. For this reason the Arab peoples regard us as 
responsible for what takes place in the Levant, just as in the wheat troubles of 
1942 the people, while fully aware that the administration was in the hands 
of the French, blamed the British as the Military Power in occupation, and, 
therefore, in a position to take effective action. The Arabs, knowing that we 
have the power, are impatient if we don’t use it. A most courteous individual 
himself, the Arab does not quite appreciate our courteous and very ‘ correct ’ 
attitude to our Ally. When a labourer has been killed or injured working for 
the British Army and a claim for compensation is forwarded to the military 
authorities, the payment is always made through the French authorities. It 
is rather amusing to notice how careful the local Lebanese magnate is to make 
it clear, when he hands over the compensation to the family concerned, that 
the money comes from the British, not the French! As an Orthodox Bishop 
remarked to the writer on receiving through the French authorities payment 
on behalf of one of his flock : ‘ Ah, with what correctness the British behave ! ’ 

All this is typical of the attitude towards us in the Lebanon. The Arabs 
readily give credit for what we do for their benefit. They are equally quick 
to blame us for what we refrain from doing. Consequently, apart from the 
mnilitary situation, this present crisis has a direct political bearing. 

A visitor to the Lebanon does not have to be in the country many menths 
to discover that the people have a strong dislike for their Mandatory masters. 
Of course, their tirades against the French have to be received with caution. 
That the Arabs are not easy to satisfy is well illustrated by the story of two 
malcontents sitting by the roadside on the Syrian-Palestine border. Their 
topic of conversation was, as usual, politics. The Syrian Arab was saying : 
‘ What a mess the French have made of the country; if only we had the 
British !’ The Palestian Arab is lamenting: ‘ What a mess the British have 
made of the country ; if only we had the French!’ But allowing for Oriental 
extravagance, much of their resentment is justified. They feel that the French 
have exploited the country without attempting to return to develop it for the 
benefit of the people. They are conscious that its economic development has 
been retarded, that its agricultural possibilities have been neglected, especially 
in the fertile valley of the Bekka. They will tell you frankly that the reason 
is fear of Lebanese competition with existing French markets. This view is 
not confined to one class or one section of the community ; one hears the same 
grievance expressed by the typical village Arab and the Westernised Lebanese 
gentleman from the town, whether Christian, Moslem or Druse. 

When, therefore, the French Committee protest against the action of the 
Lebanese Government as infringing the ‘ rights and obligations of the Manda- 
tory Power,’ there is a suspicion that it is concerned more with the rights than 
the obligations. A clue to the National Committee’s attitude may be seen in 
the statement it put out to the effect that ‘ Under the influence of elements 
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who are not so much interested in the independence of Lebanon as they are 
anxious to push the French from these regions . . .’, which shows that the 
French are well aware of the trend of local opinion and are equally anxious 
not to be pushed out. Actually, the Government elected by the Lebanese was 
in no way extreme and was representative of the people. The President, 
Bey’Hourie, is a Maronite ; the Prime Minister, Riad el Solk, is a Moslem ; 
both men are held in high esteem by the people for their character and ability. 
The Cabinet includes a Greek Orthodox as Deputy Prime Minister, and the 
Druse minority is represented by the Minister of Defence. 

Recent events as well as pre-war French policy explain the attitude of the 
average Lebanese. After making a list of his grievances, he goes on to express 
a fervent hope—which is an embarrassment to the Englishman—that we will 
stay on after the war and relieve the French of their obligations. When you 
reply that we cannot do this, for we have, with the French, promised them 
independence, not a change of masters, they answer that while Lebanon may 
achieve political independence, it cannot have economic independence ; and 
because the former depends on the latter, they must have a protecting Power. 
That being so, they prefer to have Great Britain. When you protest that it is 
impossible, that Great Britain has quite enough responsibility already and 
that, if a protecting Power is necessary, France has prior claim to that privi- 
lege, they merely shrug their shoulders, spread their hands in oriental fashion 
and say : ‘ Qui vivra, verra !’ 

The idea of British protection is not new. After the last war, when the 
mandatory system was born, it was agreed to parcel out the Middle East 
between France and England. As considerable agitation arose in Syria and 
the Lebanon as to who would assume responsibility, President Wilson thought 
it wise to institute an enquiry into local.conditions and opinion, so the King- 
Craig Commission arrived to learn the peoples’ will. The result of the enquiry 
was definite. First, they wanted independence ; if that was not possible, then 
a@ mandate exercised by England or America ; lastly—a bad third—France. 
The final settlement was also definite. Syria and the Lebanon went to France. 
The fact that the peoples’ wishes were not taken into consideration did not 
make an auspicious beginning to the new order. The French have reaped a 
crop of troubles. 

The appeals being made to the British at the present time by Christian 
and Moslem leaders is an index of their faith in us. The Arabs have a high 
regard for British justice and they feel that any reasonable appeal will not be 
. in vain. Frequently their demands are unreasonable. In this case, however, 
although the Lebanese Government has acted tactlessly, there is common 
justice in their plea, and H.M. Government will have to intervene. There is 
already evidence that the British protest has not been without effect. 

The Lebanese look to us for help in their troubles. It is because they have 
always found the Army ready to lend an ear to their complaints and a helping 
hand in their difficulties, that the British have become increasingly popular. 
Quite apart from a wise policy directed by ‘ higher authority,’ our best ambas- 
sador is still ‘Tommy Atkins,’ who quickly adapts himself to his new environ- 
ment, makes friends with the people and their children and becomes thoroughly 
at home wherever he may be. The medical corporal will soon find a long 
queue outside the M.I. room expecting, and receiving, treatment for their ills, 
although not all are ‘employed’ by the Army. The staff-sergeant in charge 
of an isolated A.M.C.U. (Anti-Malarial Control Unit) is the ‘ British Army ’ in 
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that place. And he will receive, not only generous hospitality, but appeals 
for help in complaints and disputes. In a smaller way he is doing as important 
work as the Political Officer appointed for the purpose. 

After the Syrian Campaign the people were faced with a serious food 
shortage, which was only relieved by the prompt arrival of wheat in British 
shipping, for which they were pathetically grateful. 

Another cause of our popularity is the employment given to thousands of 
men and women working on roads, aerodromes, fortified areas, and in ports, 
depéts and dumps. One Pioneer Labour Control Officer with his assistant was 
responsible for the employment and payment of 7,000 labourers, 3,000 of whom 
were working on one road through the mountains which cost £250,000. Every 
day the labourers are fetched and returned to their villages in Army transport 
by the R.A.S.C. These new roads assumed a vital importance when reinforce- 
ments dashed down to Egypt before the Battle of El Alamein. Previously the 
roads in the interior were shocking, but thanks to the R:E. a network of good 
roads has been laid down and bridges rebuilt. Later the railway was com- 
pleted which now runs down the coast from Tripoli to Haifa; often this 
necessitated blasting a passage through solid rock ; this service will be of 
enormous value to Lebanon after the war. 

Such improvements to the country, although, admittedly, for war pur- 
poses, explain much of the popularity enjoyed by the British. The Lebanese 
is apt to compare what has been accomplished in the last two years with what 
the French have failed to accomplish in the last twenty years. Added to this, 
the Lebanese have become impatient of French control which has proved 
irksome if not harsh, due partly to the fact that the better type of colonial 
administrator was not sent to Syria and the Lebanon. The cumulative effect 
has been that Lebanon looks more and more to Great Britain for help and 
support ; and the demand grows more vocal that we should assume the réle 
of Protecting Power. There are not a few French who accuse us of encouraging 
this, which has given a handle to Axis propaganda. Berlin points to British 
Imperialistic aims in an endeavour to split English and French unity. H.M. 
Government had declared, however, that we have no interests in Syria and the 
Lebanon other than guaranteeing the independence of these States jointly 
with Fighting France, and, of course, the successful prosecution of the war. 
Whether or not Lebanon will need a ‘ godfather ’ from the Great Powers will 
have to be decided by Lebanon in conjunction with the United Nations after 
the war. If the free world cannot create an International Order which ade- 
quately safeguards the life and liberty of small nations, then the Lebanon will 
need a protecting Power, preferably of her own choice. But it would at present 
seem inappropriate for Great Britain to accept that réle. If France has proved 
unsuitable to exercise the responsibility, it may well be that help should be 
sought from America, where there is a considerable Lebanese population, and 
which, through private philanthropy, has for years done much social and 
educational work in the Lebanon. America has no better ‘ ambassador ’ than 
the American University in Beirut, from which some of the students were 
wounded the other day in the demonstrations. This college has had far-reach- 
ing influence for good in promoting unity and understanding between the 
different religious communities of the Lebanon. 

To understand the social and political structure of the country it is neces- 
sary to think in terms, not of racial groups, but of religious groups. Thus, a 
person is registered as a Moslem, a Druse or a Christian, and they can only 
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change their Group or ‘denomination’ on application to the Courts. The 
spiritual chiefs of these religious communities are in a real sense political 
leaders as well. Among the Christians, who number 50 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, the Maronite and Orthodox Patriarchs are regarded as the representatives 
of their people or ‘nation.’ Thus, it is not unimportant that the Maronite 
Patriarch has just denounced the French mandate and appealed for British 
protection for Christians, not against the Moslems, as in years gone by, but 
against the French! Indeed, both the Christian and Moslem spokesmen have 
emphasised their complete unity. The Druse, who number 10 per cent., are 
doubtless of the same mind, though no statement has been reported from their 
leaders. But they are a sturdy and independent people, who led the last revolt 
against the French, which took General Gamelin six weeks to put down with 
armoured cars against ill-armed horsemen from Hasbaya and other Druse 
villages. They, too, look to Britain for support. The conclusion is inevitable ; 
a united and indignant Lebanon, backed by Arab world opinion, is looking to 
the British Government. Action must be taken at once ; for the position is 
one of peculiar danger and delicacy. 

Much depends on the immediate settlement of the constitutional issue. 
The French Committee of National Liberation is on trial before the world. It 
will be judged by the way it proposes to solve this grave problem ; whether it 
aligns itself with the older French Tyranny or whether it upholds the finer 
traditions of French democracy. Great Britain has a specially grave responsi- 
bility, not only as the Military Power in this theatre of operations, but as the 
joint-guarantor of Lebanese independence. The whole Arab world will judge 
our sincerity by the way we fulfil our obligations. Cars bearing the Union 
Jack are to-day being cheered in the streets of Beirut. We cannot, dare not, 
break faith with those who look with confidence to British Justice. 

In the interests of Anglo-French co-operation it is imperative that the two 
Powers should confer together with a view to a speedy and equitable settle- 
ment. Otherwise the present state of ferment in the Lebanon will result in 
chaos and bloodshed. It may well be that the French Committee will order 
the release of the Lebanese President and Cabinet as a preliminary to negotia- 
tions between the Powers concerned. Since the position in the Lebanon for 
the last two years has involved the cumbersome triangular partnership of the 
Lebanese Republic, Fighting France and the British Military Power in occupa- 
tion, it would seem expedient, even necessary, that all three should be repre- 
sented. In the long view, the wisest policy would appear that, while neither 
France nor Lebanon can release themselves from the obligations of the mandate 
granted by the League of Nations, nevertheless the French Committee of 
National Liberation should grant provisional sanction to the Lebanese Govern- 
ment to modify its constitution in such a way as to bring it into harmony with 
the true sovereignty of the Lebanon, guaranteed by the joint Anglo-French 
declaration of June, 1941, until such time as it can receive the full sanction of 
a reconstituted League of Nations. In so doing, the Allies may once again 
demonstrate the sincerity of their profession to bring Freedom and Justice to 


the peoples of the world. 
: J. ANDERSON BURLEY. 
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FAIR COMMENT 
FAIR COMMENT 


- Tue Hearty or THE PEOPLE 


THE Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health has announced that 
‘the people of this country are entering the fifth year of the war in the 
most extraordinary good health.’ We ought by now to be well used to 
the complacencies of the bureaucratic mind in such surveys of a supposedly 
robust population. These cheery pronouncements have at least one 
merit : they help to abolish the fears which may predispose to sickness. 
Thus Sir James Wilson assures us that there is no more reason to suspect 
an influenza epidemic this winter than there was last winter. There is, 
however, the usual reason, which is the evidence of the afflicted senses, 
to suspect and observe the apparently inevitable outburst of devastating, 
devitalising colds. Official reports pay small attention to these convulsive 
fevers which must undermine the ‘ most extraordinary good health ’ of 
wheezing millions. Official medicine heeds interesting maladies, notifiable, 
marked on death certificates; therefore obviously dangerous, rapidly 
infectious ; the rarer the better. What could be more infectious than the 
common cold ? Indeed, the Chief Medical Officer adds, in mild reproof : 
‘ people are still far too careless about what I can only describe as careless 
coughing and sneezing in public.’ 


Hanp It On 


The careless carelessness there mentioned ought to receive a harsher 
epithet. Better to say that people are far too deliberate in their public 


sneezings and coughings. In vehicles, theatres, cinemas, business offices 
they are audibly proud of their colds. They explode, they crash into a 
thousand tones of pituitous eruption. No coupons for handkerchiefs 
perhaps, since few produce any, until too late ; after bronchial and nasal 
bellowings have scattered innumerable germs. Can it be that, in this 
frenzy of infection there lurks a remnant of the ancient superstition that 
a sneeze can be a lucky omen, accordingly saluted by the Romans with a 
Salve ! for gratulation ; as that eminent physician, Sir Thomas Browne 
(of Norwich), reminds us in a chapter ‘ concerning sternutation or sneezing’ 
in his Vulgar Errors? Quoting Hippocrates, Sir Thomas suggests that 
‘ sneezing cureth the hicket,’ and that it is ‘ good in lethargies, apoplexies, 
catalepsies and comas.’ We accept what consolation we can from this 
venerable book. Nearly all of us have colds. We are determined to hand 
them on to one another. But at least we thus immunise ourselves from 
comas and catalepsies. We need no longer dread the assaults of the 
hicket. 


Tat HovusEKEEPING ALLOWANCE 
The aged controversy concerning the economic dependence of wives, 
the absolute economic domination of husbands, flourishes anew since the 
Court of Appeal’s decision in the Blackwell case that a wife’s savings from 
the housekeeping allowance remain the property of the husband. Here 
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at last is a theme fitted to divert or disturb a million homes and fill a 
hundred newspaper columns with heartrending letters reciting the hard 
cases that make bad law. We have now heard of the husband who is 
fed on potatoes that his wife may buy nail polish; of another who 
subsisted on corned beef that his wife might have money for the pictures. 
(Lord Justice Goddard did not tell the Court where wives can procure 
provisions of corned beef.) On the other side, we have had the wife who 
has scraped £100 together. This sum she may now be compelled by law 
to hand back to a husband who will spend it on drink and darts. Then 
there is the wife whose allowance has been reduced because her husband 
heard that she saved out of it. There are wives who cannot save for 
victory because their husbands want to spend for fun. There is one who 
can no longer legally take a twopenny bus fare out of the housekeeping 
money in order to attend one of the increasingly indignant meetings at 
which Dr. Edith Summerskill, M.P., reminds wives of their husband’s 
marriage vows, takes out the Married Woman’s Property Act (1882) for 
salvage or spring cleaning, and, in sum, hands on the torch that has 
sputtered, rather than flamed, from the days of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
of John Stuart Mill down to Bernard Shaw. 


Marriep Lives 


And now, as resolutions and petitions pursue M.Ps., what do we all 
feel about these husbands and wives? Generally, that a husband who 
demands bits out of his wife’s allowance must be a mean creature ; that 
a wife who confesses that she saves, and how much she saves, must be a 
poor softy ; and that all these letters and instances reveal, in a melancholy 
manner, the mutually resentful bickerings of married life, with pro- 
cessions of horrid husbands and embittered wives. For remember that 
the happy rarely ‘ write in.’ I have not yet come upon a letter that has 
explained that the beloved wife can spend as much as she thinks wise, 
or that the dear husband would never think of questioning accounts. 
These good people keep quiet—with perhaps a slightly contemptuous 
sigh of pity for the corn-beefed husband or for the wife without twopence 
for a bus fare. 


Derectives: (1) THORNDYKE 


A pang of regret touched many hearts when the news of the death of 
Dr. Thorndyke, the famous forensic medico, was published a few weeks 
ago. (I mean of course the death of Austin Freeman; in first-rate 
detective fiction, the creator is annihilated by his creation.) It was not 
easy to become intimate with Thorndyke. He was a robot of induction 
—always strong against romantic investigation. He distrusted intuition. 
His technical knowledge was so wide and so minute that on occasion he 
became a bit of a bore with it. Yet he never showed off about it. He 
used quietly to say: ‘We may as well.’; and then do things, incom- 
prehensible to the layman, with dusting powders, refined chemicals and 
portable gadgets, which were carried by his assistant, Polton, in what 
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must have been a compressible box—one of those cases you can squash - 
when they begin to bulge. Had Thorndyke no close friend? He had 
one. What was the friend’s name ? I know, because I have just looked 
it up. It was Jarvis. I had forgotten it. Jarvis was nobody. Austin 
Freeman disdained character-creation. 


DETECTIVES : (2) Ho_mMes 


What a contrast is presented by the Life of Sherlock Holmes, again 
published, in an authentic version, this autumn !—The entertaining Life 
of Arthur Conan Doyle by Hesketh Pearson. Who can forget the howl 
of indignation, first, and, later, of relief, that resounded throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations when Holmes fell over a cliff, and was 
galvanised into a second life, though ‘ never quite the same man after- 
wards’? Holmes had a man of genius—no Jarvis, no Polton—always 
at leisure near him. For to charge Watson with stupidity is as rash as 
to call Boswell an ass. The Baker Street background has helped these 
two to immortality. The hansom cabs still roll up on foggy nights at 
the door known to millions of Britons. Out of the cabs get alarmed or 
irate strangers in top hats and bowlers, wearing spats (it may be) or 
flowered waistcoats. The pale ladies are usually veiled. There follow 
what a critical eye, trained by a thousand much more cunning detective 
stories, written since Sherlock, Watson and Doyle died, finds now to be 
rather feeble ‘ adventures.’ But what do plots matter ? The characters 
matter and the atmosphere. I note, after all these years, and after 
perusal of a small library of unauthorised and unreliable literature con- 


cerning the details of Baker Street privacy, that several eminent devotees 
of Sherlock and Watson are beginning to treat them, in their simplicity, 
as two of the leading comics of English literature. One, in particular, 
shakes with merriment as he recalls details of dialogue or incident. This 
is a curious transformation, like that which has turned the fierce indigna- 
tion of Gulliver into a fairy-tale for infants. Sherlock was no clown. 


Wuat Have You Lost ? 


One of the minor symptoms of war strain is revealed in the habit of 
losing things. Several friends (I am glad to hear from them) suffer as I 
do from this malady. The things we now lose are not large objects, not 
primarily such important possessions as used to turn a part of Scotland 
Yard into a forest of sticks and umbrellas or a Panzer division of per- 
ambulators. They are small but, just now, indispensable ‘ utilities.’ 
Each citizen has his own mysteriously evaporating article. Mine happens 
to be cigarette lighters. If these things are lost one is irritated, tor- 
mented in search. One is not officially punished. Severe, on the other 
hand, is the punishment allotted to those who lose (suppose) clothing 
coupons. Better for these unfortunates to go shabby or hungry than to 
embark upon the long voyage of discovery and the struggle to convince 
an infinitely suspicious Ministry that coupons have been honestly, 
stupidly, lost and no sham about it. 
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‘Wuerze Dip You Loss Ir?’ 


An instance and a warning: last August a hard-tasked mother of a 
small girl lost the whole of the child’s clothing coupons. The child thus 
risks no clothes, or few, for next summer. ‘ Where did you lose it ?’ 
was one of the first questions on one of the first forms sent for invéstiga- 
tion. Where indeed ? Doubtless, had the poor woman known, she 
would have picked up the fallen coupons. She did not know. She may 
never know. Nobody returns rarities. The distracted mother repeats 
pilgrimages and frequents queues, with tireless patience, in the local 
Town Hall. She waits and pleads. She departs and returns. At long 
last she receives another form—from the Board of Trade this time. It 
asks her to state what clothes the child already possesses. Does the 
child, in other words, really want her coupons or new clothes ?_ Why not 
do without ? The mother glances at an evening newspaper, one night, 
to read, in the stop press, that 40,000 clothing coupons have been stolen ! 
Be careless with thieves. Suspect the honest. Like the Banks who will 
lend a million to a crook, and refuse £50 overdraft to a client with a small 
account. After all the forms, the travels, the cross-examinations, the 
questions and answers, letters and typing of letters, I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether it might not be a more direct method for the coupon dictators 
to send for, and to inspect, the already sufficiently punished mother and 
to see for themselves whether she looks like a criminal. . . . But then, 
one must remember, there is some cruelly dishonest person using or selling 
the lost coupons for others or for herself. Thirty coupons ; not forty 
thousand. 


Srr Micwart SADLER 


How must this world of 1943 have appeared to one born in 1861— 
to that great teacher Michael Ernest Sadler, whose loss we all deplore ? 
‘ His sensitiveness to the cruelty and evil in the world weighed him down.’ 
So ended The Times account of him. That nightmare sensation torments 
millions in a time ‘ when but to think is to be full of sorrow.’ It would 
heavily oppress a man who had spent the better part of his life in trying 
to prepare men and women in self-reliance for the making of a world less 
hideous than ours ; instead of in encouraging them to hope that they can, 
without .effort, enter a planned and mechanised world as they would 
occupy a furnished lodging or service flat, with all modern conveniences. 
In all this, Michael Sadler’s bitterest thought must have been the realisa- 
tion that, if education can with difficulty improve, it can, with appalling 
efficiency, corrupt—as the Fascist experiment shows. 


Tue BEAUTIES OF OXFORD 


Sadler’s love of beauty was expressed in his fine collection of pictures 
and drawings and in his care for what still remains of the beauty of 
Oxford and of the Oxford countryside. His pictures may not have 
abounded in high spots and dealers’ items. He was indeed in the habit 
of selling paintings that had risen in value and of spending the money in 
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the encouragement of young artists. Concerning the visible beauty in 
or near Oxford, I may be forgiven for indicating a delusion dear to those 
who know nothing of the pecuniary aspect of life in a great University : 
the delusionists suppose that Dons must be esthetically gifted and 
therefore competent custodians of their heritage. Alas, bursarial calcu- 
lations, I fear, very often place land values before landscapes. As to 
University and college buildings—the ‘new’ ones—review them across 
a century past! In Oxford the latest strongly reminds one of a fortress— 
an architectural style perhaps not ill-adapted to the present age. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


THE HNEID 


VeRGIL’s Aineid has provided me for some two months with a resting 
place for my mind and imagination during my leisure hours. With the 
help of a translation I have read it through from the first line to the last 
in Latin, and it may be of interest to explain what an unscholarly reader 
(for I was a very poor Latinist at school) found in his Vergil in 1943. 

Mr. Day Lewis’ admirable translation of the Georgics is sufficient 
evidence that Vergil still has a strong attraction for English readers, but 
it is none the less reasonably certain that Vergil, and more especially The 
4imeid, mean far less to the ordinary English reading public than they 
did a generation ago. Indeed, already in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the great Scottish scholar and literary critic, William Young 
Sellar (whose book on Vergil I have found more helpful than any other), 
writes of him as a poet with a declining reputation. It is really by cour- 
tesy that most people to-day include the Ajneid in the class of great 
European epics with the Iliad and The Odyssey, The Divine Comedy and 
Paradise Lost. This is not surprising, for the adventures of Aineas, con- 
sidered as an individual, are not comparable in interest with those of 
Helen and Achilles and Hector and Odysseus. Nor is Vergil’s patriotic 
and national theme in the same plane of universal interest with those of 
Dante and Milton. We have only to imagine the five epics translated into 
Chinese in order to see how difficult it would be to account to a non- 
European reader for Vergil’s importance through 2,000 years. My own 
original motive in starting to read the A/neid was indeed curiosity as to 
why a poem on such a subject should have had for eighteen centuries at 
least such a dominating position in our ancestors’ imaginations. I did not 
expect to get to the end of it. Nor did I really hope for more than inci- 
dental beauties. In fact I was enchanted and my attention only began to 
flag in the course of the last three books. 

One singular evidence of Vergil’s power over us, even when we do not 
read him, I would like to record straightaway. I was conscious again and 
again that I was at one of the fountain heads of European, and more 
particularly English, literature. It is not perhaps surprising that one 
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should feel oneself reading a Latin Dante in the Sixth Book, while Aineas 
is crossing the Styx in Charon’s boat or is standing at the gate of Tartarus 
with the priestess of Cumz. It is much more startling when the kinship 
with Spenser—especially to my mind during the Seventh and Eighth 
Books—sets one instinctively tuning the hexametres to Spenser’s nine- 
line stanzas; when the gathering of the Latin clans or the Etruscan 
chiefs starts playing the tune of ‘ Lars Porsenna of Clusium’ in your 
head ; or when the Battle of Actium at the end of Book Eight becomes 
part of Chesterton’s Battle of Lepanto. These three examples struck me 
particularly, but there are premonitions of innumerable other poets in 
the Aineid. In every case, the reader meets the kinship with English 
poetry, not as a ‘ literary source ’ or ‘ influence,’ but as a rich and lively 
aspect of Vergil’s own poetic genius, whose most unexpected characteristic 
for me was its great variety. 

The first obstacle to enjoying Vergil is to my mind the unconscious 
application of Greek standards. The trouble begins very early, for I seem 
to remember as a child that in addition to Tales from Homer with Flaxman 
illustrations which were entirely suitable, there was Tales from the Aineid 
with imitation Flaxman illustrations which were not at all. The attempt 
to interpret Vergil in terms of outline drawings in the manner of a Greek 
vase is totally wrong and misleading. The Greek genius detached its 
heroes and placed them on a stage. The Latin genius did not. It left 
them part of the landscape. It is not for nothing that the Romans were 
so poor in personal names that you can with difficulty tell one member of 
a Roman family from another. There is only one kind of visual inter- 
pretation of the neid that I can imagine and that would be in tapestry. 

The Afneid has the colour, the unity of tone and the variety of a fine 
series of Renaissance tapestries. Consider the colour schemes of the 
succeeding panels in the First Book alone—the blue of the sea, broken by 
white foam, the louring sky, the winds blowing from amongst the clouds 
till their cheeks crack, the straining ships, the seamen struggling in the 
water—the sombre and mysterious cave of ASolus—Neptune thrusting 
his head above the waters to calm them and disperse the clouds—the 
quiet bay, sheltered from storm and sunlight by overhanging cliff and 
forest, where Atneas lands—the hunting scene that follows and in the 
middle of which Venus appears—the sudden contrast of the site of 
Carthage with the Pheenicians hard at work raising the walls of the city— 
finally the banquet ! What a series of tapestries that book alone would 
provide, or should I say, does provide. It is only in the last three books, 
I think, that the designer would have difficulty in finding a rich variety 
of subjects and colours owing to the rather monotonous clash of arms. 
But even there we have such passages as that describing the youth of 
Camilla, the warrior-huntress vowed to Diana—and the return of the 
embassy that had sought Diomede’s alliance for the Rutulians. 

Indeed in one respect readers of the A/neid have found it very like 
tapestry, for just as the wind in the arras gives sudden life and expression 
to woven figures that were hanging motionless and doad, so the breath 
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of events constantly gives an unexpected significance to the Aimeid. It 
is not mere chance that the fourth Eclogue should have given Vergil the 
reputation in the Middle Ages of a Christian before Christ and of a magi- 
cian. Nor was it only a relic of the medizval belief in Vergil as a magician 
that led men for so long to open Vergil at random in order to search the 
future by means of Sortes Virgiliane. It is the extraordinarily rich 
texture of Vergil’s poetry, the imposition of so many layers of human 
experience one on another that keeps Vergil’s poem alive, although so few 
of his characters exist at all for us outside their context. 

Vergil was the poet laureate of Augustus, of Rome, and of the Roman 
Empire. But he was also the small-town boy from Mantua who could 
never forget that affair of his father’s confiscated farm. As the heir of 
Greek culture he was a sophisticated literary man at the end of a long 
and already decadent tradition. As a north Italian countryman he was 
as near to primitive animism as he was to the individualised Gods of 
Greece, Gods who had become so defined by myth and attribute that they 
had become figures on a Greek vase and little more. By his Italian 
animism Vergil has a back door approach to Lucretius’s rationalised 
nature and, though no philosopher himself, can move between the worlds 
of philosophy, of nature worship, of humble superstition and of decorative 
Alexandrian Gods. 

Why, I wonder, are most writers so superior about the Italian religious 
attitude as contrasted with the Greek ? I remember a brilliant footnote 
in the Chatham House Annual Survey of Internal Affairs some years ago 
which ran roughly as follows: ‘ “‘ Economic determinism ” is a primitive 
preanthropomorphic Marxist deity similar to those worshipped by the 
Italic tribes, before their cults were enriched by contact with Hellenism 
and Christianity, e.g., Febris, Fortuna, Robigo.’ When I first read it I 
thought it a very shrewd hit at Communism and at what I supposed to 
be the dullness of Roman religion. Now that I have read the Aneid I 
feel differently. For it is by those primitive preanthropomorphic Italic 
Gods, mere names and a ‘numen,’ shadows, presences, that Vergil’s 
imagination makes the Italy in which Atneas lands a country that has 
moved for 2,000 years the imagination of those who have never seen her. 

In no respect can I remember being more misled by the notes of my 
school edition. Somewhere in the first book of the Ameid the word 
‘Ceres’ is used for bread—and the note stated that Vergil was using 
the name of the Goddess for the object under her protection as a sophisti- 
cated literary device. I find better and more imaginative guidance in 
Sellar, who, & propos of a passage in the Georgics, suggests that to Vergil 
the words ‘ flava Ceres’ evoked, not the marble statue of Demeter of 
Cnidus, but a field of ripe corn under the moon—and also, I should have 
thought, the smell of new bread. Jack Frost, on a much lower plane, is 


1 Equally, ‘economic determinism ’ must have a significance for Russian hearts and 
minds which is not. dispelled by a newer and more correct analysis of economic phenomena 
—this indeed is the upshot of the writings on Communism of the Russian orthodox theolo- 
gian, Berdiaeff. 
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an imaginative reality to us, although we think of him as a nip in the air 
and a pattern on the window pane, rather than as a figure. He is less 
real, even to a child, when drawn in the picture books. It took all 
Shakespeare’s genius to make Puck visible, but his audience required no 
help from Shakespeare to know of his existence. When Vergil is speaking 
of the Gods he moves from plane to plane—sometimes he is the post- 
Alexandrian scholar, sometimes the poet from the country. It is certain 
that Jupiter is more real in Book VIII as the unidentified presence, 
brooding amongst the bushes and ruined walls of some prehistoric peel- 
tower on what was to become the Capitoline Hill, than he is, in spite of 
the glowing magnificence of Vergil’s verse, as the president of an Olympian 
League of Nation’s Council in Book XI. When Afneas takes his great 
oath in Book XII, he swears by the Sun and the Earth first, mentions 
Jupiter and Juno and Mars, and then calls upon the rivers, the springs and 
whatever powers and forces there may be in high heaven or in the blue sea. 

It is not only in religion that Vergil is more primitive as well as more 
sophisticated than the Homeric poets. It is equally true of him in 
politics. We know now that the Homeric heroes were spendthrifts, dis- 
persing the heaped-up treasures of Minoan and Hittite civilisation. That 
was why they were free to make ten year wars on points of honour and do 
penance for them during yet ten years. It is thanks to the Homeric 
tradition at its fountain-head, miraculously maintained through cen- 
turies of dour Hesiodic virtue, that European civilisation has always had 
room for the adventurer, for the man who spent his money like a gentle- 
man—and indeed Europe would have been a poor place if it had not been 
the home of romance. But Vergil, as we have already noted, was the 
small-town boy, who could never forget his father’s confiscated farm. 
His Aineas had no time for high adventure. The Ameid is no tale of 
chivalry. ‘Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ The Aimneid is 
a bitter story of exile, of homeless Gods carried over sea and land through 
storm and battle—not Olympian Gods like Jupiter and Venus and Juno, 
though these actually occupy more lines of verse—but hearth Gods 
without whom there is no human possibility of happiness. Helen, 
‘Lacaena,’ the Laconian Woman, is an evil figure, discovered in her 
hiding place by the glow of fires consuming the Trojan homes she has 
wrecked. The Gods themselves appear no less frequently in a heartless 
destructive réle than as helpers and friends of the good cause. Yet they 
must ultimately work to a pattern that makes human life possible. It is 
for human beings by their ‘ improbus labor ’ and their piety to make what 
they can out of this possibility. 


‘ Disce, puer,’ says Aineas to his son, ‘ virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis.’ 


It is a dour creed, more comprehensible in Marxist Russia than in 
Western Europe. Certainly Ai‘neas’s attitude to Dido would arouse less 
discussion amongst our allies in their present mood than it has done for 
twenty centuries amongst us. 
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The most romantic elements in the whole poem are the incidents 
which concern the boy warriors, Euryalus and Nisus, Pallas and Lausus, 
and the amazon, Camilla, all prematurely sacrificed in the warfare which 
is to bring Rome and Italy to birth. These incidents do not appear as 
deviations from the great theme as does the Dido episode, but as natural 
parts of it; theirs is the inevitable sacrifice that Italy may be. Their 
whole spirit and being is in keeping with the virginal Ausonia that Vergil 
evokes out of the remote past. But, save for the overbearing Mezentius 
dying beside his wounded horse and the last fight between Turnus and 
Aineas, the other battle scenes in Italy are rarely stirring. Indeed the 
sack of Troy is described with a much more poignant sense of reality than 
much of the fighting in the last three books. Vergil knew well enough 
what the sack of a city meant. 

The preoccupations of Vergil should be nearer to us to-day than 
ever in the past. Aineas, the fugitive of the first six books, has his 
counterpart in the Polish and French, the Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, 
Greek and Jugoslav Aineases, who have all brought their penates to our 
shores for temporary shelter. British comments upon these visitors might 
have been a good deal more intelligent on some occasions, if it had been 
remembered that quite apart from the merits of the policies they pursued, 
these men were the guardians of the household Gods, each of his own 
people. The British Army itself might well for long months have spoken 
in the words of Aineas : 

Libyz deserta peragro 
Europa atque Asia pulsus. 


But in spite of this approximation of outlook, there are two themes in 
the Aineid which Vergil so handles as to shock us. The first is the Dido 
episode, which in our minds raises inevitably the great dramatic issue of 
the obligations of lovers, of private and public honour. We see the Dido 
episode as an example of the theme which medizval French genius was to 
make one of the greatest and most moving of all art and literature. Pre- 
sumably one of Vergil’s motives in expanding the episode to one-eighth 
of the whole poem was to show his readers how Mark Antony should have 
behaved to Cleopatra. The Dido episode must have appeared to Augustus 
as one of the most satisfactory political strokes in the whole poem. 
Whether or not Vergil swallowed the official story about Antony and 
Cleopatra (he does not make the impression of a man well-equipped to 
see through specific propaganda lies), he was too great a poet to be 
successfully harnessed to this official purpose. Vergil could not deal 
with the Dido story without awakening the world’s sympathy for the 
Egyptian queen. In spite of himself he is undermining Augustus’s care- 
fully built up moral case against Mark Antony and is pointing the way 
for medieval and modern poets and romance writers. The very degree 
to which Dido’s fate moves us serves to mark Vergil as an incomplete 
genius—between two worlds rather than the creator of his own. But it 
is one more case of the wind in the arras. 
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More troubling to the modern reader is thé place accorded to his 
patron in the Aneid. Again and again it is suggested that all creation 
was labouring and travailing together to produce that brilliant, cold 
politician, Augustus Cesar. It is perfectly true that Augustus brought 
happiness and relative peace to millions of mankind. It is comprehensible 
that in the Middle Ages the peace brought by Augustus should have 
seemed the work of God fashioning a cradle for Christ. But there is 
something else that Vergil should have been conscious of and of which we 
are particularly conscious to-day. Sellar is surely right when hé says that 
Vergil uses language of Augustus that a Roman only twenty or thirty 
years older than Vergil would have blushed to use of any fellow man. It 
is true that those earlier writers were mainly themselves public men, used 
to the clash of debate as well as the clash of arms. Vergil was a shy, 
gawky, literary man from the provinces. But no one can be gifted with 
such imaginative insight as Vergil without taking the blame for what he 
failed to perceive. 

Such a prince of poets, so keenly aware of the sufferings from which 
human greatness springs, should surely have been also aware that 
Augustus was destroying in Italy for over 1,000 years that quality from 
which great poetry springs. Man does not live by bread alone and with 
the ‘ libertas ’ of the great Roman aristocrats, with the proud patrician 
families themselves, the long line.of great Roman poets which began with 
Ennius comes to an abrupt conclusion. Vergil seems totally unaware 
that he is the last of a great tradition ; that he is not on the summit, but 
already descending the hill. Had Vergil entirely forgotten his first 
patron, the free-spoken Pollio, who as historian and great gentleman 
maintained the standards of an earlier age throughout Vergil’s life- 
time ? 2 

When that has been said, however, something else should be added. 
In spite of the tribute to Augustus Cesar, Vergil nowhere gives the 
impression of believing that he has eased the world’s pains by explaining 
them. The Zeid contains triumphal passages—but it is not a triumphal 
poem, least of all triumphal in its conclusion. It is not even tragic in its 
conclusion in the sense of a tragic theme resolved. The reader is simply 
left with the painful memory that, to make Rome possible, one good man 
killed another. ‘ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.’ That 
may not have been Vergil’s intended last line, but it is surely significant 
that his editors found no other draft conclusion amongst the manuscripts 
on which Vergil has been working for a dozen years or more. The mystery 
of man’s political life, which is Vergil’s fundamental theme, is left un- 


? In this matter Vergil is a grave warning to us, for we are constantly being invited to 
abandon the principles of our fathers and our peace-time standards of truth in the interest 
of Allied solidarity. We cannot abandon those principles without in fact doing grave harm 
to our alliance, since of the three great Allies fighting Germany, only we can unite both 
freedom of discussion and comprehension of the European problems to be discussed. The 
Soviet Union is clearly under a régime akin to that of Augustus, while the U.S.A. is too 
far from Europe. However much unpleasantness it may cause, we dare not allow ourselves 
to adopt a Vergilian attitude in this matter as our Communists do. 
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resolved because Vergil did not know the answer. He did know that it 
was a great and noble subject, and that much of this great subject could 
be summed up in the word Rome—but that is not thé word with which 
the poem ends. We are left thinking of the defeated and the slain rather 
than of the victor. 

I think that our generation is right to consider the A/neid as a lesser 
poem, than the Homeric epics and The Divine Comedy—but it is none 
the less a very great poem, great in its admirable use of language, great 
in its comprehension of certain aspects of human tragedy of which we are 
particularly conscious to-day, great in its imaginative vision of Rome, 
but greatest of all because—though composed for dedication to a patron 
who was the most successful of all dictators—it is not a totalitarian poem, 
as it so easily might have been. Vergil concludes it by recalling not the 
glories of political achievement—and in terms of human happiness these 
may be very great—but its cost. 

FRANCOIS Gaxx. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


‘ Ir the war is won, the British people . . . will not dominate Europe and will 
never wish to. But they will hold the balance. . . . The peace of the New 
World will be secure, thanks to the ascendancy of the United States. The peace 
of the Old World will be secure thanks to the ascendancy of Great Britain and 
the Empire. Neither isolation nor domination, but the Balance of Power, 
perpetuated by a skilful and resolute wae pony backed by adequate armed 
strength is the condition of a lasting peace. 


I 


Historical fashions are singularly evanescent, yet for some 300 years, 
from the end of the fifteenth century to the end of the eighteenth—the 
idea of the Balance of Power was the accepted basis of political theory in 
Europe, and supplied the principle followed by English policy. ‘ It is,’ 
wrote H. A. L. Fisher in 1936, ‘a deep political instinct of the British 
people to range itself against the strongest European Power.’ That 
instinct is sound, and was, on the whole, consistently obeyed for more than 
four centuries, to the advantage not of England only, but of Europe, and 
of the world. 

The theory of the Balance of Power was challenged by the French 
Revolution, and for a decade or more the continental equilibrium was 
upset by the domination of Napoleon. After his final defeat at Waterloo 
the doctrine of equilibrium was accepted as the basis of the European 
settlement effected by the Treaties of Vienna and Paris (1815). In the 
course of the nineteenth century historical critics began to assail with 
ever increasing acrimony the foundations of the structure erected by the 
diplomatists at Vienna. In particular they consigned to the nethermost 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After (June, 19427: 
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Inferno the doctrine of the Balance of Power. By what authority did the 
monarchs and statesmen arrogate to themselves the right to ignore the 
sacred principle of nationality, to override the rights, and neglect the 
wishes of the populations immediately concerned ? Why should the 
Norwegians be snatched from Denmark and handed over to a mushroom 
King of Sweden without their own consent, and merely to implement the 
promise given to Marshal Bernadotte by the autocratic Czar of Russia ? 
Why should the Francophile Belgians be united with the Francophobe 
Dutch to form, primarily in the interests of England, and at Castlereagh’s 
instigation, a strong barrier against aggression from the west and from the 
east ? Why should the ancient Republic of Venice be extinguished to 
serve the Italian ambitions of an Austrian Emperor, and Genoa be 
sacrificed to the greed of the House of Savoy ? 

But the case of Genoa presented a dilemma to the Liberals of the 
Victorian era who were beginning to urge the claims of nationality as a 
guiding principle of politics. To the Palmerstons, Russells and Gladstones 
(not to mention the historians) no cause was more attractive than that of 
Italian unity. But how could Italian unity have been achieved without 
the extinction of the Republics of Venice and Genoa, the Bourbon 
monarchy in the two Sicilies, and the Austrian Duchies in Central Italy ? 
Incidentally, Genoa illustrates the practical difficulty in applying the 
Wilsonian principle of self-determination. Everything must evidently 
depend on the selection of the unit. Are you going to respect the self- 
determination of the Genoese or of the Italians? Of the Southern 
Confederacy or the United States ? Of Ireland or Ulster ? 

But, notwithstanding this inherent difficulty, the doctrine of 
nationality receiving a powerful impulse from the theory of Napoleon ITI, 
and a still more powerful one from the successful practice of Cavour and 
Bismarck, was acclaimed with ever increasing enthusiasm throughout the 
nineteenth century, and reached the zenith of its popularity and its 
political influence at the Paris Conference in 1919. Since 1919 that 
doctrine has lost its pristine attractiveness. It is true that, by the Peace 
Treaties the number of people living under ‘alien ’ rule was reduced to 
3 per cent., but the principle of self-determination has, in practice proved 
inimical to order, and not seldom subversive of government. Moreover, the 
multiplication of small Sovereign States, in deference to the nationalist 
principle has impeded the free exchange of commodities and has intensified 
the evils of high protectionism. If the estimate be correct that the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 added 6,000 miles to the tariff frontiers of Europe, the 
popular crusade against ‘economic nationalism’ is not devoid of 

The result is that, although nationalism is by no means the spent force 
that some ardent federalists fondly imagine, the doctrine is to-day at least 
as loudly anathematised as was the theory of the Balance of Power by our 
Victorian rs. 

Does that mean that the principle of the Balance of Power will, or 
should, come to its own again, as a motive force in European and particu- 
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larly in English politics ? The only way to answer that question is to. - 
investigate the genesis of the doctrine, and to trace its operation during 
the period when it did actually dominate European diplomacy. 

The germ of the principle may perhaps be discerned in the efforts of 
the City-States of Mediaval Italy to maintain some sort of equilibrium in 
that much divided and exceedingly quarrelsome peninsula. If the 
Milanese got additional strips in the plain of Lombardy, the Florentines 
must get ‘ compensation ’ elsewhere ; if Venetia was extended, Genoa must 
get something too, and so on. 

In the sixteenth century the operation of the same principle. was 
extended to the Great States which then began toemerge. The ‘ thalassic ’ 
era was ending, the ‘ oceanic’ was beginning. The Mediterranean which 
for thousands of years had been the hub of civilisation and the great 
highway for commerce sank into the position of a backwater. The 
discoveries of Vasco da Gama, Columbus and the Cabots meant a shifting 
in the centre of political and economic gravity. As Constantinople and 
Alexandria, Venice and Genoa declined in importance as emporia of trade, 
the cities on the Atlantic seaboard gradually took their place. Apart from 
the ‘ geographical renaissance’ other circumstances contributed to the 
unification of France and Spain under strong and (in France) highly 
centralised monarchies. With Henry Tudor’s victory on Bosworth Field 
England emerged from the confusion of the Wars of the Roses, and by the 
loss of the Angevin Empire in France gained in effective strength and in 
political cohesion. 

For more than two centuries (c. 1494-1714) the predominant interest 
of European politics centred on the prolonged contest for supremacy 
between a consolidated France and the vast but widely dispersed empire 
of the Habsburgs. That contest ended with the triumph of Louis XIV 
and the establishment of the French Bourbons on the throne of Spain 
(1714). That the success of the Bourbons in Europe cost them their throne 
in France, is, if merely incidental, not irrelevant to the argument of this 
paper. 

And what of England ? As compared with the two great continental 
Powers, England, though rapidly increasing in wealth thanks to the 
break up of the ‘ manorial system’ and the widening area of her sheep 
farms, was still a ‘ third-rate isle half lost among her seas.’ Her population 
was small and scattered ; except for the export of raw wool to the Low 
Countries her foreign trade was negligible ; her few merchant ships were 
fit only for coasting trade; she had no standing army, and only under 
Henry VIII were the foundations of the Royal Navy laid. Henry VII; 
whose sagacity was belauded by Bacon, was the first to perceive what, 
under the new conditions of European politics, was the appropriate réle 
for England to play. England could not compete with France or Spain 
for supremacy ; but she might hold the balance between them. 

Thus was initiated the ‘ mediatorial’ policy which with singular 
consistency and ever increasing success England followed down to the 
World War of 1914-18. Her most astute rulers, crowned and uncrowned, 
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followed the lead given by the first of the Tudors. Take Cardinal Wolsey. 
Gallons of ink have been expended on the question of his diplomacy. 
Were his shifting alliances due to profound policy or to mere instability 
of purpose ? ‘Was he at heart in favour of a French alliance, or did he 
really prefer an alliance with the Emperor? He preferred neither ; his 
policy shifted as the tide of battle turned in favour of Francis I or 
Charles V. Queen Elizabeth was in this matter Wolsey’s disciple. The 
motives of her apparently capricious treatment of her suitors have been 
——— misrepresented. Such heart as she had to give was given to 

. But she was in very truth ‘ married to her people.’ To 
on married Lord Robert Dudley would have been, in her judgment, to 
commit political adultery ; to have married a Frenchman or a Spaniard 
would have been national suicide. With perfect precision the great 
Queen measured the resources of her country. She knew its weakness in 
face of a possible coalition of the two great Powers of the continent— 
Catholics both—against an increasingly Protestant England. The one 
motive of her diplomacy was to avert such a coalition ; to keep this suitor 
or that dangling, maintaining the equilibrium by the bestowal of favours 
with alternating and exasperating impartiality. Meanwhile she encouraged 
maritime adventures, roused the national spirit to resist those ‘ Inquisition 
dogs and the devildoms of Spain,’ and, with the help of her incomparable 
seamen and the favouring wind of Heaven (Deus afflavit) the intrepid 
Queen averted the greatest peril that ever menaced England between 
1588 and 1940. 

Beats Pacifice was her successor’s motto : James I sought to maintain 
the Peace of Europe by marrying the heir to his Protestant throne to a 
Catholic princess of Spain. As a fact, throughout a good part of his reign 
and the whole of his son’s, the attention of the Continental Powers was 
concentrated on the great ecclesiastical struggle in Germany, known as 
the Thirty Years War. Though the German Powers reached a settlement 
in 1648, France and Spain carried on the war for twelve more years and 
both applied for help to Cromwell the powerful Protector of England. 
To which of the two Powers—both Catholic—should Cromwell lend the 
help of his Puritan Ironsides ? 

Though anxious to follow the mediatorial policy of the Tudors, 
Cromwell made the mistake of assisting the rising power of France against 
an already decadent Spain. Lord Bolingbroke—an acute critic—holds 
that Cromwell was thus in part responsible for upsetting the European 
equilibrium and assisting to establish the domination of Louis XIV. To 
resist that domination, to save his own ceuntry from the clutches of 
Louis XIV, William of Orange in 1688 accepted, with his Stuart wife, the 
Crown of England. William III was, however, not merely a patriotic 
Dutchman, but a ‘ good European,’ and as a good European he threw the 
whole weight of England into the scale against Louis XIV. 

To the coalition formed by the Dutch William and to the armies 
commanded by the Duke of Marlborough, Louis XIV finally succumbed. 
The danger of a French hegemony in Europe was dissipated. 
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In the eighteenth century the main field of battle was transferred to 
two distant continents. England fought France for ascendancy in India 
and North America. In Europe the entrance of Russia upon the European 
stage pzofoundly affected the whole diplomatic situation, while in 
Germany an internecine conflict rapidly developed between the mushroom 
kingdom of Prussia and the old-established empire of the Habsburgs. 
Great Britain supported Austria against the initial attack of Frederick the 
Great in 1740, but in the Seven Years War (1756-63) saved the latter from 
annihilation when he was threatened by a coalition between France, 
Austria and Russia. Thus the equilibrium of Europe was maintained, 
not to be again upset until Napoleon established his domination over 
almost the whole of the Continent. 

Not quite the whole. Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar was in the 
long run decisive. It compelled Napoleon either to abandon his attempt 
to conquer the Power that held the balance, or to adopt a device which 
ultimately proved fatal to his plans for the domination of Europe. The 
Continental blockade—the attempt to strangle English commerce was, 
after Trafalgar, the last weapon left in Napoleon’s armoury. The weapon 
proved to be a boomerang. The nations could not long endure the yoke 
which Napoleon’s Continental system imposed upon them. Even the 
Tsar Alexander of Russia, who at Tilsit had agreed to divide the world 
with Napoleon, ultimately refused to inflict upon his people the suffering 
involved in adherence to the blockade. Napoleon’s fatal march to and 
from Moscow was the result. 

Wellington completed at Waterloo what Nelson had begun at 
Trafalgar. After Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo the victorious allies 
attempted in the Peace Settlement of 1815 to establish an equilibrium. 
No single Power was to be permitted to disturb it. The maintenance of 
the equilibrium was at first assured by the Quadruple Allies, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, and in 1818 France was admitted to the 
charmed circle, thus completing the ‘ Moral Pentarchy of Europe.’ The 
concert of Europe, so constituted, was on the whole maintained, until the 
defeat of France in i870 once more upset the equilibrium. 

Bismarck, the great architect of Prussianised Germany, was concerned 
to dominate Germany, but not to dominate Europe. To preserve the 
structure, so laboriously and successfully constructed, Bismarck first 
formed the Drei-Kaiserbund, the league of the autocrats of Prussia, 
Austria and Russia, but after the Congress of Berlin he could no longer 
count on the friendship of Russia, and fell back upon the dual alliance 
with Austria. Down to 1918 the Austrian alliance was the keystone of 
Prussian policy, and in 1882 the alliance was extended to include Italy. 
France taking alarm then concluded an alliance with Russia (1895). 

Thus the Triple Alliance was confronted by a Dual Alliance. Once 
again England, free from any commitments to either group, held the 
balance. She was enabled to hold it by irresistible sea-power. 

With the turn of the century England’s supremacy at sea was 
ostentatiously challenged by Germany ; the South African War revealed 
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England’s military weakness ; and the policy of ‘ splendid isolation ’ was 
abandoned in favour of an alliance with Japan (1902), an Entente was 
concluded with France (1904) and an agreement with Russia (1907). The 
equilibrium threatened by the rapid rise of Germany, by the revelation 
of Russia’s weakness in the war against Japan (1904-5), and the stationary 
birthrate in France, had to be restored, as so often before, by England’s 
adhesion to the weaker Power or group of Powers. 

The Anglo-French-Russian combination was purely defensive, but 
the suspicion that it was designed to encircle Germany, though without 
any real basis in fact, was sufficiently plausible to enable the Hohenzollern 
Government to impose heavy military burdens upon the German people. 
Prussia, becoming ever more predominant in German politics, was itself 
a manufactured product, the creation of its army. After 1870 Prussian 
ideas completely permeated Germany ; the result was the World War, 
easily represented to the German people as ‘ defensive,’ but none the less 
fatal to the German and the Austrian empires. 

Upon the successive acts in the tragedy of the inter-war years it is 
unnecessary to dwell. The essence of the tragedy lay not in the conflict 
between right and wrong, but in the incompatibility of two principles, each 
essentially right. There is no more generous instinct than that of 
patriotism, which finds political expression in the principle of nationalism. 
Equally sound is the principle of international co-operation attempted by 
the League of Nations. The tragedy arose from the compromise between 
national sovereignty and supra-national authority. Anxious to respect 
the first, the Covenant hesitated effectively to provide the appropriate 
machinery for the second. Hence impotence in action, in restraint of the 
aggressions of Japan, of Italy, and above all of Germany. 

The Treaty of Versailles in itself involved a tragedy. It was not an 
unjust nor a vindictive treaty. On the contrary it paid perhaps excessive 
deference to the proclaimed principles of its authors. The wishes of the 
German inhabitants of Silesia, of Schleswig-Holstein, of the Saar Valley 
had accordingly to be ascertained by plebiscites, and when ascertained, to 
be respected. The fault of the treaty was not, then, its harshness, but 
that it halted between two objectives. It neither conciliated Germany 
nor held her down firmly. 

Tragedy was involved also in the defection of the U.S.A., and in the 
incompatibility of sentiment, not to say the conflict of interest, between 
the two great European democracies, whose cordial co-operation was not 
less essential to winning the Peace than to winning the War. French 
post-war policy was realistic ; English policy, was, as often, sentimental. 
France would have ‘ bled Germany white ’ financially, and used all the 
necessary means to keep her disarmed. The commercial interests of 
England demanded that Germany should be nursed into economic 
convalescence, while British sentiment required the speedy repatriation 
of the British army of occupation. The crowning act of the tragedy lay 
in the failure of France and England to enforce the Pact of Locarno and 
to resist by sufficient force Hitler’s reoccupation of the demilitarised 
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Rhineland. Their failure was the more tragic since it is now known that a 
mere show of force would have sufficed to deter Hitler. 

The consequence of the failure was irremediable. Italy adhered to the 
anti-comintern Pact; Germany was permitted to annex successively, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel. Hitler demanded the restoration 
of Danzig; Italy marched into Albania; Russia made an agreement 
with Germany. The European equilibrium was so hopelessly disturbed 
that Great Britain could no longer play its accustomed réle as a make- 
weight. 


II 


What guidance does this rapid survey of the past afford for the 
future ? 

On the assumption that the anti-Axis Powers will win a decisive 
victory we may look forward to the succession of two periods in the post- 
war world. For an indefinite period the Axis Powers, effectively disarmed, 
must be restrained by the victorious Powers, the British Empire, the 
United States, Russia and China, from troubling the peace of the world. 
France must evidently be restored to independence, as must the States like 
Holland and the Scandinavian kingdoms, which would gladly have main- 
tained neutrality in the present war. But the future of the small Powers 
must depend on their willingness and ability to take effective means for 
self-defence. ‘Whether they can do this without accepting some form of 
regional federation or, at the lowest, such an alliance as will permit the 
pooling of their armaments, is doubtful. Independence in isolation will 
‘henceforward be impossible for all but first-class Powers, and even some 
of them may have to consider by what means they may be able to retain 
a place alongside such Powers as Russia and China, the United States and 
the British Empire and perhaps Germany. 

To replan Europe is equally beyond the scope of this paper, and the 
competence of its author. Yet some knowledge of the past may entitle 
him to express, without dogmatism, an opinion in favour of a system 
or doctrine which has fallen into undeserved disfavour.. The anarchy into 
which Europe has dissolved during recent decades has unquestionably 
resulted from the destruction of the continental equilibrium, and that in 
turn has been caused by the rapid growth of German armaments and their 
employment for aggressive purposes, by the moral and political 
disintegration of France, and, not least by the persistent ostracism of 
Soviet Russia. Natural as that ostracism was for countries profoundly 
suspicious of doctrines on which the Communist régime in Russia had been 
avowedly built up, and apprehensive of the effect of Soviet propaganda 
upon those of their own citizens who accepted them as a new evangel, 
recent events have proved that it was a mistake to keep Stalin’s Govern- 
ment at arm’s length. A really cordial alliance between France and 
Russia might have gone far to restore the continental equilibrium disturbed 
by the aggressive policy of Nazi Germany, and enabled Great Britain once 
again to assume its traditional réle of the holder of the scales. 

Vout. CXXXIV—No. 802 m* 
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Under the circumstance of the New World Order envisaged in preced- 
ing paragraphs that réle can, however, no longer be played by an insular 
Great Britain ; it can be played, if at all, only by a British Empire, united 
more closely than ever by common sacrifices made in defence of justice 
and freedom, not to add in a fight on its own behalf for mere survival. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION 


Amp the uncertainties of the post-war future, two things at least stand out 
clearly. In the first place there will be difficult problems to solve and hard 
tasks to accomplish ; and whether we think of these things as the rebuilding 
of a battered world, or regard them, in a more sanguine spirit, as the means of 
a rapid advance along new paths of human progress, it is beyond denial that 
they will make an almost unprecedented call for the exercise of intelligence 
and the service of first-class brains. But, secondly, it is also certain that the 
end of the war will leave the nation gravely impoverished in brain-power. 
The scythe of war cuts down in the freshness of youth many of the ablest of 
the rising generation ; and to this total loss must be added that due to the 
interruption of university education, for this means that many of those who 
survive will be less well fitted for the tasks of the future than they would have 
been if the immediate needs of war had not called them away. 

In ultimate analysis, this is perhaps the most fundamental of all the 
problems that confront us—on the one hand, a greatly increased demand for 
highly educated minds of outstanding quality—on the other hand, a seriously 
diminished supply of these indispensable instruments of social recovery and 
? Yet there is no ground for dispair or even for discouragement. There are 
reserves of brain-power in the nation which we have not hitherto called into 

lay. 
: A notable advance was certainly made after the last war ; and it would be 
blindness indeed to ignore the immense contribution made to the nation’s 
recovery from that trial by the development of our secondary schools and the 
provision of scholarships from the secondary schools to the universities. To 
the eye of the future historian that achievement may well rank with the 
extended opening of careers to women as the most important of the healing 
measures applied to our war-wounded society in the years between the two 
wars. But we have still far to go before the enlistment of intellectual ability 
approaches that degree of searching efficiency which the interests of the nation 
imperatively require it to attain. In spite of all our scholarships, it is still 
much more difficult for the able child of poor parents to reach a university 
than it is for the less able child of well-to-do parents. In broad general terms 
(which would require much qualification in ‘a detailed exposition) we have 
provided that the continued education of poor children of outstanding capacity 
shall not involve their parents in additional expense. But we have done virtually 
nothing to secure that such education shall not involve them in a loss of income. 
A poor man’s son or daughter cannot remain at school beyond the age of 
fourteen unless the parents sacrifice the wages that the child would otherwise 
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be earning. The economic needs of the poor are thus in direct opposition to~ 
the interest that the community has in the development of the nation’s brain- 
power. And it is the parents alone who decide whether the child is to remain 
at school or not. That many are prepared to make the necessary sacrifice, at 
least for a couple of years, is highly creditable ; but it is utopian to expect 
such willingness to be sufficiently widespread and to allow a vital national 
interest to depend upon its being so. A single fact illustrates (though it cannot 
measure) the ineffectiveness of a system that provides for the cost of secondary 
schooling without providing for the maintenance of the children. In 1938, 
25 per cent. of the children leaving secondary schools were withdrawn before 
they were sixteen, in spite of the fact that their parents had given an under- 
taking that they should remain until they reached that age.1. Such was the 
wastage, within the first two years after the end of the compulsory school 
period, among youngsters whose parents had actually chosen and attempted 
to make the necessary sacrifice ; while it cannot be doubted that scme clever 
children never reach a secondary school at all. But we have also to reckon 
with the certainty that many who ought to go on to a university leave the 
secondary school for good at the age of sixteen. At that point the highway of 
education narrows to a footpath ; and the selection of the few who tread it 
depends largely upon economic circumstances. To the working-class parent a 
continuance of schooling beyond the ‘ school certificate ’ stage means a pro- 
longation of the sacrifice for a problematical chance that the boy or-girl may, 
after another two years or so, win a State or county council scholarship ; and 
since ability often runs in families, a decision to take this chance may make it 
necessary to deny all secondary education to a younger brother or sister of 
equal or superior mental calibre. 

It is, of course, a delusion to suppose that any of our universities are now- 
adays confined to ‘the rich.’ However wide a connotation we may give to 
that term, the body of university students has now for a good many years, 
even in Oxford and Cambridge, included large numbers who could not possibly 
be described as ‘rich’ and could not possibly have been maintained at the 
university without scholarships covering the bulk of their expenses. In 1938 
two out of every five university students in England and Wales were, it is 
stated, in receipt of financial assistance. But the crude falsity of the out-of- 
date jibe about the rich must not blind us to the real facts of the situation. 
The pupils of secondary schools who reach the universities are certainly not 
the children of the rich ; but neither are they for the most part the children of 
weekly wage-earners. In other words, the ladder of education is fully effective 
only for the ‘lower middle class.’ We have opened careers to the talents of 
that class—and it is a class rich in talent—but we have not as yet really tapped 
the abilities of the wage-earning class. And it is there especially that we must 
search out that unused reserve of brain-power the mobilisation of which is so 
necessary both to repair the losses of war and to meet the war-occasioned 
increase in the need for highly educated brains of fine quality. The economist 
Marshall may have been right in thinking it ‘ probable that the percentage of 


1 Ernest Green: Education for a New Society (1942), p. 47. 
2 Ibid., p. 46. Mr. H. C. Dent puts the figure higher and says that just before the war 
well over half were maintained or assisted out of public funds’: H.C. Dent: A New 
Order in English Education (1942), p. 75. The Principal of King’s College, London, in @ 
letter to The Times of March 23rd, stated that about 40 per cent. of the students entering 
British universities in 1938-9 had begun their education in an elementary school. 
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children of the working classes who are endowed with natural abilities of the 
highest order is not so great as that of the children of people who have attained 
or have inherited a higher position in society.’ Since prosperity is sometimes 
due to ability and poverty sometimes due to lack of brains, and since mental 
qualities tend to be inherited, it may very well be that a perfect system of 
recruiting ability would still select for university education a larger proportion 
of the children of the comparatively prosperous than of the children of the 
poor. But, as Marshall goes on to point out, ‘ since the manual labour classes 
are four or five times as numerous as all other classes put together, it is not 
unlikely that more than half the best natural genius that is born into the 
country belongs to them; and of this a great part is fruitless for want of 
opportunity.’ And can anybody seriously doubt that the stupendous contrast 
between the efficiency of the Russian people in the present war and their 
lamentable failure in the last is largely due to the Soviets having, like Chatham, 
‘ sought for merit wherever it was to be found’ ? 

The full mobilisation of Great Britain’s reserves of brain-power is at present 
prevented by an economic obstacle. That obstacle must be removed. 
must see to it that it no longer pays the parents of clever children to cut their 
education short. The loss of income caused by the continuance of schooling 
must be made good, in the case of those of distinguished intellectual promise, 
by the provision of scholarships sufficient to cover the cost of their maintenance 
as well as the cost of their education. It is idle to object that the expense 
would be too great for a country exhausted by the ruinous costs of war. For 
the truth of the matter is that we have here an opportunity of richly remunera- 
tive investment, which, just because of our impoverished state, we cannot afford 
to miss. The real cost-to the country, over and above the cost of the actual 
teaching, is what the children would do if they went to work instead of con- 
tinuing at school and proceeding thence to the university. Against that must 
be set the superior work that the full development of their capacities will enable 
them to perform throughout the whole of their working lives. Indeed, to limit 
our recruitment of brain power, as we do, to that found among families able 
and willing to forgo the earnings of their younger members until the university 
age is reached, and to regard this as economic, is as absurd as it would be to 
limit our use of the country’s coal resources to out-crop coal on the ground 
that some outlay is needed to work veins below the surface. This is no new or 
heretical doctrine. It is now many years since Marshall, the most orthodox 
of economists, declared that ‘ there is no extravagance more prejudicial to the 
growth of national wealth than that wasteful negligence which aliows genius 
that happens to be born of lowly parentage to expend itself in lowly work.’ 

To remove the economic obstacle by the provision of adequate scholarships 
is the primary need ; and the strength of democratic sentiment at the present 
time gives good ground for hope that the need will be met. But there are 
pitfalls to be avoided as well as an obstacle to be removed, and the pitfalls are 
all the more dangerous because they are far from obvious. One indeed is 
particularly insidious. It is being urged in influential quarters that scholar- 
ships to the universities should be awarded not solely on grounds of intellectual 
capacity, but for ‘ all-round ’ qualities ; and that consideration should be given 
to character and physique.* At first sight, this seems plausible enough, for 


* For example, the Master of Balliol, writing in the Journal of Education for October, 
1942, says: ‘I should like State and loca] education authority and even college scholar- 
ships to be awarded more as Rhodes Scholarships are, some kind of notice explicitly taken 
of other than academic qualifications.’ 
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brains are not much use either to their possessor or to his fellow-men, unless 
accompanied by good character and moderately good health. But in fact the 
present methods of awarding scholarships are quite adequate in these respects. 
Attainment in intellectual pursuits, even to the point required by a scholarship 
examination, is impossible without sufficient health and moral stability for the 
right use of intellectual powers, so that success in the examination in most 
cases provides a sufficient test of these things, and the presumption that a boy 
or girl who has reached scholarship age without moral or physical disaster is 
not too depraved or feeble to make good use of a university education is 
abundantly justified by experience. In health and character alike the modern 
undergraduate very seldom fails. But the proposed change in the methods of 
selection is not merely unnecessary. It would be disastrously harmful: If 
scholarships: are confined fo those who can furnish evidence of outstanding 
virtue and outstanding physique as well as of intellectual distinction, the 
intellectual level is bound to be lower than it would otherwise be. To demand 
super-average attainment in a number of qualities is to limit the range of 
choice in regard to each particular quality. For example, you will not get the 
best mathematicians in the country if you limit your choice to those above the 
average height who play the violin! In the past, universities used to lir_ it their 
range of ehoice by religious tests ; and more recently Oxford and Cambridge 
limited the range by ‘ compulsory Greek.’ These things have gone; and the 
universities and the nation have benefited by their going. But we shall intro- 
duce a new limitation and create a new obstacle to the effective recruitment of 
the nation’s brain-power, if we award scholarships for ‘ all-round ’ qualities.‘ 
A similar danger lurks behind the suggestion that the age of entrance to the 
universities should be raised. Mr. H. C. Dent, the editor of The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, goes so far as to say that ‘ the minimum age of entry should 
be raised by at least three years.’ He has come to this opinion, it seems, 
because he thinks that ‘much of the work done in the universities to-day is 
sheer waste, simply because large numbers of undergraduates are too immature 
either to understand it or take any real interest in it.’5 I can only say that 
this is entirely contrary to my own experience as a history tutor at Oxford 
from 1909 to the present time. It seems to me that most undergraduates 
benefit by coming up about eighteen, as many have done since the last war, 
rather than at nineteen, which was the usual age thirty years ago. The case 
for early entry has grown stronger with the increase in the number coming 
from secondary day schools, for boys from these schools are usually older for 
their years than boys from boarding schools, while in the case of small schools 
which have few pupils of scholarship standing, a clever boy may be ‘ marking 
time ’ if ue stops too long at school, and, in the absence of other boys of his 


* In practice it is to be feared that the requirement of ‘ all-round ’ qualifications would 
strengthen that cult of athleticism which has done so much harm to English education in 
the past, while the attempt to assess moral character would give an unfair advantage to 
the great public schools because character (not being susceptible of a test by impartial 
examiners) must be assessed by headmasters, and more weight would inevitably be given 
to testimonials from the headmasters of famous schools than to those from men less well 
known. - Indeed, there can be little doubt that a testimonial from a large school, whose 
headmaster cannot know individuals as intimately as the headmaster of a small school, 
would tend to be preferred ‘to ong from the latter. There is surely some danger too that a 
premium would be put upon orthodoxy, conformity, popularity, and a talent for winning 
favour with the powers that be ! 

5 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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children of the working classes who are endowed with natural abilities of the 
highest order is not so great as that of the children of people who have attained 
or have inherited a higher position in society.’ Since prosperity is sometimes 
due to ability and poverty sometimes due to lack of brains, and since mental 
qualities tend to be inherited, it may very well be that a perfect system of 
recruiting ability would still select for university education a larger proportion 
of the children of the comparatively prosperous than of the children of the 
poor. But, as Marshall goes on to point out, ‘since the manual labour classes 
are four or five times as numerous as all other classes put together, it is not 
unlikely that more than half the best natural genius that is born into the 
country belongs to them; and of this a great part is fruitless for want of 
opportunity.’ And can anybody seriously doubt that the stupendous contrast 
between the efficiency of the Russian people in the present war and their 
lamentable failure in the last is largely due to the Soviets having, like Chatham, 
‘ sought for merit wherever it was to be found’ ? . 

The full mobilisation of Great Britain’s reserves of brain-power is at present 
prevented by an economic obstacle. That obstacle must be removed. We 
must see to it that it no longer pays the parents of clever children to cut their 
education short. The loss of income caused by the continuance of schooling 
must be made good, in the case of those of distinguished intellectual promise, 
by the provision of scholarships sufficient to cover the cost of their maintenance 
as well as the cost of their education. It is idle to object that the expense 
would be too great for a country exhausted by the ruinous costs of war. For 
the truth of the matter is that we have here an opportunity of richly remunera- 
tive investment, which, just because of our impoverished state, we cannot afford 
to miss. The real cost to the country, over and above the cost of the actual 
teaching, is what the children would do if they went to work instead of con- 
tinuing at school and proceeding thence to the university. Against that must 
be set the superior work that the full development of their capacities will enable 
them to perform throughout the whole of their working lives. Indeed, to limit 
our recruitment of brain power, as we do, to that found among families able 
and willing to forgo the earnings of their younger members until the university 
age is reached, and to regard this as economic, is as absurd as it would be to 
limit our use of the country’s coal resources to out-crop coal on the ground 
that some outlay is needed to work veins below the surface. This is no new or 
heretical doctrine. It is now many years since Marshall, the most orthodox 
of economists, declared that ‘ there is no extravagance more prejudicial to the 
growth of national wealth than that wasteful negligence which allows genius 
that happens to be born of lowly parentage to expend itself in lowly work.’ 

To remove the economic obstacle by the provision of adequate scholarships 
is the primary need ; and the strength of democratic sentiment at the present 
time gives good ground for hope that the need will be met. But there are 
pitfalls to be avoided as well as an obstacle to be removed, and the pitfalls are 
all the more dangerous because they are far from obvious. One indeed is 
particularly insidious. It is being urged in influential quarters that scholar- 
ships te the universities should be awarded not solely on grounds of intellectual 
capacity, but for ‘ all-round ’ qualities ; and that consideration should be given 
to character and physique.* At first sight, this seems plausible enough, for 


* For example, the Master of Balliol, writing in the Journal of Education for October, 
1942, says: ‘I should like State and loca] education authority and even college scholar- 
ships to be awarded more as Rhodes Scholarships are, some kind of notice explicitly taken 
of other than academic qualifications.’ 
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brains are not much use either to their possessor or to his fellow-men, unless 
accompanied by good character and moderately good health. But in fact the- 
present methods of awarding scholarships are quite adequate in these respects. 
Attainment in intellectual pursuits, even to the point required by a scholarship 
examination, is impossible without sufficient health and moral stability for the 
right use of intellectual powers, so that success in the examination in most 
cases provides a sufficient test of these things, and the presumption that a boy 
or girl who has reached scholarship age without moral or physical disaster is 
not too depraved or feeble to make good use of a university education is 
abundantly justified by experience. In health and character alike the modern 
undergraduate very seldom fails. But the proposed change in the methods of 
selection is not merely unnecessary. It would be disastrously harmful: If 
scholarships: are confined fo those who can furnish evidence of outstanding 
virtue and outstanding physique as well as of intellectual distinction, the 
intellectual level is bound to be lower than it would otherwise be. To demand 
super-average attainment in a number of qualities is to limit the range of 
choice in regard to each particular quality. For example, you will not get the 
best mathematicians in the country if you limit your choice to those above the 
average height who play the violin! In the past, universities used to limit their 
range of choice by religious tests ; and more recently Oxford and Cambridge 
limited the range by ‘ compulsory Greek.’ These things have gone; and the 
universities and the nation have benefited by their going. But we shall intro- 
duce a new limitation and create a new obstacle to the effective recruitment of 
the nation’s brain-power, if we award scholarships for ‘ all-round ’ qualities.* 
A similar danger lurks behind the suggestion that the age of entrance to the 
universities should be raised. Mr. H. C. Dent, the editor of The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, goes so far as to say that ‘ the minimum age of entry should 
be raised by at least three years.’ He has come to this opinion, it seems, 
because he thinks that ‘ much of the work done in the universities to-day is 
sheer waste, simply because large numbers of undergraduates are too immature 
either to understand it or take any real interest in it.’5 I can only say that 
this is entirely contrary to my own experience as a history tutor at Oxford 
from 1909 to the present time. It seems to me that most undergraduates 
benefit by coming up about eighteen, as many have done since the last war, 
rather than at nineteen, which was the usual age thirty years ago. The case 
for early entry has grown stronger with the increase in the number coming 
from secondary day schools, for boys from these schools are usually older for 
their years than boys from boarding schools, while in the case of small schools 
which have few pupils of scholarship standing, a clever boy may be ‘ marking 
time ’ if he stops too long at school, and, in the absence of other boys of his 


* In practice it is to be feared that the requirement of ‘ all-round ” qualifications would 
strengthen that cult of athieticism which has done so much harm to English education in 
the past, while the attempt to assess moral character would give an unfair advantage to 
the great public schools because character (not being susceptible of a test by impartial 
examiners) must be assessed by headmasters, and more weight would inevitably be given 
to testimonials from the headmasters of famous schools than to those from men less well 
known. - Indeed, there can be little doubt that a testimonial from a large school, whose 
headmaster cannot know individuals as intimately as the headmaster of a small school, 
would tend to be preferred to ong from the latter. There is surely some danger too that a 
premium would be put upon orthodoxy, conformity, popularity, and a talent for winning 
favour with the powers that be ! 

5 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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own age and calibre, may stagnate from lack of intellectual stimulus and 
acquire too good an opinion of himself. But the fatal objection to any con- 
siderable raising of the age of entry is that, like the insistence upon ‘ all-round ’ 
qualities, it would limit the range of choice and so prevent the full recruitment 
of brain-power. It would do this for the simple reason that if young men aie 
kept waiting much longer before they come up to the university, many of them 
will fall in love and be unwilling to come to the university at all, because they 
will want to start earning their living in order that they may get married. 
Thus any substantial raising of the age of entry would go far to counteract the 
removal of the present economic obstacle. We shall have escaped the economic 
interest of parents in their children’s earnings only to be defeated by the 
economic interests of young people engaged to be married! Short of this, if 
undergraduates come up older than they do at present, the ‘ care of this world ’ 
will almost infallibly impair the disinterestedness of their studies and incline 
them to courses of vocational utility, so that anxiety about what is remunerative 
will push its way into what should be the sphere of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. We have to think, and think increasingly, of those who are poor ; 
and for them these dangers are not so remote as they were for the typical 
undergraduate of former days whose economic future was assured by his 
parents’ wealth and whose fiancée, if he had one, could probably count on a 
substantial dowry. 

These considerations lead one to another aspect of the problem. It is no 
good bringing people to a university unless they will receive a real university 
education when they get there. But it is the specific characteristic of a 
university education that it is conducted, as it were, upon the frontiers of 
knowledge by teachers who are actively engaged in the advancement of learning. 
And the essence of a university is destroyed if the teachers have too little leisure 
for that to be possible. It follows that the universities must not be over- 
crowded. My mind goes back to an address given by the late Lord Haldane in 
the hall of my own college soon after the end of the last war. I have always 
remembered the emphasis with which he said: ‘The one way not to demo- 
cratise a university is to swamp it with numbers.’ That is a real danger, for 
the normal recruitment of the teaching staffs of the universities has necessarily 
stopped during the war, and war does not prevent people getting old and dying. 
Thus there is no escaping the conclusion that any substantial increase in the total 
number of undergraduates will be impossible for a considerable time without the 
quality of the teaching being impaired, and that therefore some who would 
normally have come to the university will have to be excluded to make room for 
students of greater capacity. Mr. Dent has stated this very frankly. ‘I am all 
for the widest possible opening of the universities,’ he writes, ‘ but without lower- 
ing of standards ; and the exclusion of the unfit is at least as necessary a reform 
as the inclusion of the fit.’* In fact the ‘ exclusion of the unfit ’ will scarcely 
cover the need, for (if I may judge by my own experience at Oxford) there have 
been for a good many years very few university students incapable of profiting, 
and profiting greatly, by a university career. If we are to avoid a lowering of 

- the standard of teaching, we must not merely maintain but actually raise the 
standard of entry. If we are to give the best brains in the country, irrespective 
of birth or economic position, the education which the highest interests of the 
nation require that they should receive, it will be imperatively necessary, for 
some years at any rate, to turn away from the doors of the university not 


* Op. cit., p. 88. 
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merely those who could not profit by entering them, but some—perhaps many 
—to whom exclusion will be a real loss. They must make way for those ef 
greater ability. In time we may hope for such an expansion of our universities 
that a university education may be, in the words of the Trades Union Congress 
Memorandum, ‘ made accessible to all who can benefit by it.’”’ But while 
there can be no doubt that the advent of peace wili bring, as the same Memo- 
randum says, ‘an urgent need to throw open the doors of the universities as 
widely as possible,’ we must recognise that the resources available for teaching 
impose a limit upon the range of possibility. It is very important that this 
should be generally understood. For otherwise misunderstanding of the 
situation may foster a state of public opinion which might defeat reform by 
swamping the universities in the way Lord Haldane dreaded. It would be easy 
to misrepresent. things and to accuse the universities of raising the intellectual 
qualification for entry as a counter-measure to the development of scholarships 
and with the sinister object of preventing the entry of poor students! In fact, 
as I have tried to show, such a raising of the standard is essential if the newly 
recruited brains are not merely to come to the university but receive a real 
university education when they get there.® 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


7 T.U.C. Memorandum on Education after the War (Approved by Congress, September, 
1942), p. 16. 

® It is encouraging to see that at a recent conference of secondary school teachers and 
others it was affirmed that the general standard of admission to the universities should be 
raised to ‘ that represented by a good performance in the Higher Certificate Examination ’ 
(The Times Educational Supplement, April 17th, 1943, p. 186). 


1. THE RADONASICH 


Have you heard of the word Radonasich ? 
That absurd little word Radonasich ? 

Is vegetable, animal, mineral, or bird, 
Inferred by the word Radonasich ? 


Have you ever seen a herd of Radonasich ? 
Have you ever seen a flock of Radonasich ? 
Do you find them on the stairs ? 

Do they go about in pairs ? 

Do people keep a stock of Radonasich ? 


Are they black or are they white, the Radonasich ? 
Are they grave or are they gay, the Radonasich ? 
Are they lovers of the light ? 

Are they only seen at night ? 

Are they made of mortal clay, the Radonasich ? 


Have they got two legs or four, the Radonasich ? 
Or have they even more, the Radonasich ? 

Do they sleep in feather beds? © 

Do they stand upon their heads ? 

Do they whistle, squeak or roar, the Radonasich ? 
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Are they fat or are they thin, the Radonasich ? 
Are they short or are they tall, the Radonasich ? 
Are they good or are they bad ? 

Are they sane or are they mad ? 

Do they exist at all, the Radonasich ? 


Well, if you really want to know : 


I’met a man not long ago 

Who bought an archipelago, 

Not very far from Mexico, 

With several novel features ; 

And landing there on his estate, 
(The hcur was getting rather late), 
He was surprised, at half-past eight, 
To meet these curious creatures. 


They came in twos, they came in threes, 
They came upon their hands and knees, 
Then, buzzing like a swarm of bees, 

They sat and wagged their ears, 

Which made a phosphorescent sound, 

As if the leaves upon the ground 

Were spinning round and round and round 
For years and years and years. 


And so they sat an hour or two, 
As if they’d nothing else to do, 
When suddenly a trumpet blew, 
And all the stars rushed out. 

At this they all began to croon 
A mournful billiomistic tune, 
Then bowing to the rising moon, 
They mused, as if in doubt. 


At last they got a little bored, 

And, rising of their own accord, 

They ran about the place and roared 
Until the break of day ; 

Then laughed aloud, and joining hands, 
They raced along the yellow sands, 

In gabardines and sarabands, 

To dance the antic hay. 


Now when the sun had kissed the trees 
Beyond the furthest Hebrides, 

And night in the Antipodes 

Had lit her glimmering tapers, 

They listened to the lowing herds, 

The chirping crickets, singing birds, 
And, in a hush too deep for words, 
They ceased their frantic capers ; 
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And rising in a coloured mist 

Of ruby, mauve and amethyst, 

With many a figured twirl and twist, 
Dissolved in showers of rain ; 

And falling from that middle height, 
They sparkled in the changing light, 
Until at length, with sharp delight, 
They plunged into the main. 


For hours and hours the man had stood 
And watched, in contemplative mood, 
The ways of this mysterious brood 

Of beings quaint and rare ; 

Now, looking at his feet, he found, 
Describing circles on the ground, 

A creature that was neither round, 


Triangular nor square. 


It seemed a kind of cross between 
Black bread and yellow vaseline, 
A leopard and a submarine, 

A peacock and an ape, 

And being neither tall nor short, 
Was something of the middle sort 
Between a molehill and a fort. 

It was a funny shape. 


My friend, whose name was Kedgeree, 
Said kindly, ‘ Won’t you come to tea ? 
* But tell me, first, what you may be ? 
“ A wizard ? or a witch ?’ 

‘I am,’ it said, with tears of grief, 
Using its pocket handkerchief, 

‘ A creature past a man’s belief, 

‘ A lost Radonasich.’ 


‘ Why, as to that,’ my friend replied, 

‘ The seas are broad, the world is wide, 
‘ And many wonders are descried 

* From China to Peru ; 

‘ And since within the human mind 

* Are monsters born of every kind, 

‘ Why should I be surprised to find 

‘ A comic bird like you ? ’ 


Soon they were seated at their ease, 
And having eaten bread and cheese, 
And pickled pork and things like these, 
Fell into conversation. 

K. said, ‘ I’ve often wondered who 

‘ Or what they are, and what they do, 

‘ These queer Radonasich. Can you 

‘ Supply the information ? ’ 
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“ Oh, yes,’ the Radonasich replied, 
With just a hint of conscious pride, 
(Feeling well fed and satisfied), 

“T’m only too delighted ’ - 

And in a bruffish monotone, 

Three parts a grunt and half a groan, 
In language rather hypherlown, 

This tale he then recited. 


‘ Long, long before the brain of man 

*‘ Had thought of reaping or of sowing, 
‘ Long, long before the grass began 

‘ To grow, or even thought of growing, 
‘ This verdant island was, I guess, 

‘ Naught but a barren wilderness. 


‘ Fierce tempests raged about it and 

‘ With direful sound and dreadful power 
‘ The sea rose up and swamped the land 
‘ When in that mortagloominous hour, 

‘ There in a Stygian cave forlorn, 

‘ The first Radonasich was born. 


‘ But how or why it was created, 

‘ That’s one of Nature’s mysteries ; 

‘I grieve to say it is not stated 

‘ In onr official histories ; 

‘ But, Sir, with your acknowledged tact, 
‘I know you will accept the fact. 


‘ From year to year it grew and grew, 

‘ But feeling lonely, sobbed and sighed ; 
‘On Christmas Day it split in two, 

‘ And, by division, multiplied ; 

‘ And ever since that Christmas Day 

‘ Our race has multiplied that way. 


‘ Now, if you have the time to spare, 

‘ T’ll tell you something of their habits. 

‘ They float like gliders on the air, 

‘ They dive beneath the earth like rabbits, 
‘ They hang on trees, they rest in caves, 

‘ But sleep beneath the deep sea waves. 


‘ They live on rubber-beans and fish, 

‘ Green apples, raspberry jam and nails, 
‘ And if they wish to cool a dish, 

‘ They fan it gently with their tails, 

‘ For of their dishes some are hot, 

‘ And some are cold, and some are not. 
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‘ With phrases most emphatical, 

‘In voices very hautical, 

‘ With arguments mathematical, 

‘ They talk of matters nautical, 

‘ And how a true Radonasich 

‘ Knows what is what and which is which. 


‘ The games they play have curious names, 
‘ Like Binadoggadiggabo 

‘ And Kazanaddabombazames 

‘ And Ventapellamistiko. 

‘ And when they feel their spirits sink, 

‘ They play the harp and have a drink. 


‘ At half-past eight, as you have seen, 

‘ Or, if it snows, a bit before, 

‘ They quit their dwellings sub-marine, 
‘ To come and sit upon the shore, 

‘To muse upon this vale of tears 

‘ And wag their phosphorescent ears. 


‘You also know what follows next, 

‘ Which therefore I need not explain ; 

‘ But doubtless you were much perplexed 
‘To see them all dissolve in rain, 

*‘ And then to find, on looking round, 

‘ Your humble servant on the ground.’ 


Then Kedgeree cried out, ‘ Enough ! 
‘I cannot stay to hear the end.’ 
The creature answered in a huff, 
‘You are a most unfriendly friend ; 
‘ You ask me, sir, for information, 

‘ Then interrupt my recitation.’ 


K. said, ‘ I really cannot stay. 

‘I’ve had enough of local fauna. 

‘I shall be glad to get away. 

‘ My ’plane is waiting round the cauna. 
* If I should linger any later, 

‘T’'ll miss the boat at the equator.’ 


With knotted brows and baleful eyes, 

The fierce Radonasich uprose, 

And growing to enormous size, 

And breathing fire-clouds through his nose, 
‘I fear you may be incommoded,’ 

The creature said, and then—exploded ! 


When he recovered from the shock, 
My friend was lying on the sand, 
And tethered to a mighty rock 

He saw the ’plane was close at hand. 
He jumped on board without delay, 
Arriving home on Pancake Day. 
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He was a brave and upright man 

As ever sailed the seven seas, 

But travellers, since time began, 

Have brought home stirring tales like these. 
Though some have doubted, some believed it : 
I tell the tale as I received it. 

And if you think it rather rich, 

Why! So were the Radonasich ! 


TOWARDS BETTER MARRIAGE 


Wak provides an acid test of institutions ; and, as in the first world war, 
so in the second, it tests marriage. Two present features invite attention. 
One of these is a notable increase in bigamous marriages, and it suggests 
either a disregard of the lawful provisions for the prevention of such 
marriages or the need for more stringent measures. The other is the great 
increase in the number of divorce petitions, and this means that more 
people are taking action to relieve the trials of mis-marriage, and justifies 
the new grounds of dissolution which the Matrimonial Causes Act of 
1937, commonly called the ‘ Herbert Act,’ established in English Law. 

The first of these, bigamy, needs only brief treatment. Present law 
provides measures of prevention ; for according to the relevant Act,} 
persons who apply for the publication of banns of marriage in parish 
churches are required to give seven days’ notice before the first intended 
day of publication, and this notice must be in writing. This notice must 
necessarily include the status of the parties who intend to contract 
marriage ; for this will be needed for entry in the marriage register of the 
churck where the marriage is to be celebrated. The seven days’ notice, 
which the incumbent can claim if he requires it, gives him reasonable 
time in which to investigate when he does not know the parties and/or has 
ground of suspicion or doubt. Of course this provision will not ensure 
the detection of every ingenious bigamist; but if it were generally 
observed, there is little doubt that it would greatly help to reduce the 
burden of judges of assize. 

Bigamy has been a criminal offence, in fact a felony, for nearly 350 
years, since the first year of James I ; 2 and there can be no excuse for 
bigamists on the ground of ignorance. It may be assumed that most 
of such marriages are of bigamous intent ; and therefore those who may 
be accessory to such marriages through loose attention to the relevant 
Marriage Act need to be wary. The clergy should exercise, in the 
language of Roman Law, ezacta diligentia. Otherwise new legislation 
could provide means whereby applicants for the publication of banns 


2 Marriage Act, 1823 (4 Geo. IV, c. 76), s. 7. 
2 1 Jac. I, c. 11; repealed and re-enacted by 9 Geo. IV, c. 31, and reproduced in the 
Offences Against The Person Act, 1861 (24 and 25 Vict., c. 100, s. 57). 
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must provide certificates from some intimate authority (as in the case 
of Canadian troops in this country who must furnish the permission of 
their Commanding Officers) to show a clean bill of bachelorhood, spinster- 
hood, widowerhood or widowhood. No measure will furnish complete 
proof against the devices of a really clever bigamist ; but provisions exist, 
and others are possible, which would eliminate most of the cases which of 
late have called for judicial and other comment. 

We assume the maintenance of monogamous marriage to be desirable, 
and do not contemplate the repeal of the statute of bigamy as a measure 
of reform in the direction of the oriental luxury of two or more wives—or 

husbands! But divorce presents a much more complicated problem, both 
in law and morals; for here reform has established itself in fact and 
principle. 

The old saying that ‘ marriages are made in heaven ’ means that they 
are begun with the highest expectations. To say that they are unmade 
on the earth means that they have failed to stand the hurly-burly of life’s 
battle. But when the well-known Vanity Fair cartoon described Lord 
Hannen ? as ‘ The Great Unmarrier,’ it did not mean that some wicked 
arbitrary power, like the German State which excludes the Rule of Law, 
had cut asunder a godly marriage ; what it actually meant was that in 
successful action one party had unmarried the other, the judge having 
held that the ground was good and the evidence conclusive. Of course, 
we should all be pleased if every marriage were so happy and successful 
that the divorce court could go out of business ; but we know that better 
marriage needs new measures of sexual education both for those about to 
marry and for many married persons, and greater mutual understanding 
in many marriages; and, pending this more enlightened state, the 
promotion of better marriage unhappily requires relief from the. worse. 
As that great authority, Havelock Ellis, wrote from his vast stock of 
evidence from years of arduous research and practical investigation, 
sometimes it is not until a second or even a third marriage that some men 
and women find their true match—or in old English phrase their ‘ true 
love’; and Lord Salvesen, an eminent Scots Judge, gave his own 
experience that he never felt that he had done a better day’s work than 
when he had granted divorces for desertion to five or six women in one 
morning. 

Wartime gives an impetus to marriage for-various obvious reasons ; 
and high hopes deserve good wishes. But the general conscience has more 
reason to be stirred by the sorry consequences of hasty and irresponsible 
marriage than by facilities for divorce. When the late Lord Gorell 
expressed the conviction of himself and the Majority of the Royal Com- 
mission of over thirty years ago, ‘ Divorce is not a disease, but the remedy 
for a disease,’ one perhaps might add a word, viz., that divorce is the last 
remedy when sexual education and mutual understanding have failed. 

Of course, the two issues, marriage and divorce, are properly distinct, 
although they are commonly confused ; and the churches, which could 
’ Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court, 1872-5; First President 1875-91. 
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rightly promote education in marriage but actually direct their fury 
against divorce, have ‘ got hold of the wrong end of the stick.” 

There is an important principle in English law, but apparently 
unknown to bishops and other rigorists, which is fundamental: ‘The 
validity of a marriage is not affected by the conditions of its defeasance.’ ¢ 
The lawful character of marriage depends upon the conditions of the 
contract, not upon the facilities for putting an end to it. Here the 
Christian Church and the Law in all civilised countries, including Russia, 
are at one on the point that valid marriage requires the intention of 
permanence at the time of the celebration of the marriage.*® 

This is the answer to the childish assertion of a Scottish bishop (the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, addressing the Mothers’ Union, in 1932) that 
Russia had ‘ abolished marriage ’ when that country had adopted a radical 
law of divorce. Of course, if there were no marriage, there could be no 
divorce. If a marriage is not valid, it is matter of nullity, not of divorce. 
Actually the Soviet legislation of 1927, which was more radical than that 
of 1918, was almost identical with the repudiwm of the old Roman law 
of the middle period, i.e., divorce by repudiation by one of the parties. 
Therefore to say that Russia had ‘ abolished marriage ’ is to impugn every 
marriage of the early Church in the Roman Empire. The bishop would 
have to maintain that St. Helena and St. Monica were not effectively 
married merely because there were easy means of divorce available. There 
must be marriage before there can be divorce : you cannot dissolve what 
does not exist. It may be noted that after the first rush to take advantage 
of the new legal facilities in Russia, the sexual education of that advancing 
country balanced the new freedom. It is a great error to suppose that 
Russia is riddled with divorce. That happens only in countries where 
ecclesiastical influence and inherited puritanism exercise a repressive 
tyranny to stifle sex. 

If, as we have noted, the intention of permanence at the time of the 
celebration is a requisite of valid marriage, the permanence itself depends 
upon the will of the parties. The bondage of love will hold them even in a 
voluntary union ; but it is hard to find any virtue in the bondage of law 
when there is no love, and the parties seek to be free. The point becomes 
clear in a comparison between marriage in church and in the office of the 
civil registrar. The difference is one of religion, not of legal principle ; 
for few people seem to realise that the terms of the marriage service of the 
Established Church do not go further than the definition of marriage in 
English law: ‘The voluntary union of one man and one woman for life 
to the exclusion of all others.’* When a Divorce Judge added to this 
definition a clause of his own, ‘ and is terminable by them only by death,’ 
this was no more true of ecclesiastical than of civil marriage; and the 
Court of Appeal ? could find no authority for this unlawful addition. 

* Warrender v. Warrender (1835) 2 Cl. & Fin. 485. 

5 Nachimson v. Nachimson [1930] P. 85 & P. 217. This action concerned the validity 
of a marriage of Ruasians, and the evidence of Russian lawyers was accepted on the point. 


* Hyde v. Hyde and Woodmansee (1866) L. R. 1 P. & D. 130, per Lord Penzance. 
7 Nachimson’s case, supra, per Hanworth, M. R. and Lawrence and Romer, L.JJ. 
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Both the marriage service and the law exemplify the doctrine’ of 
intention of permanence, without which a marriage would not be valid ; 
but neither precludes the provision of divorce on one or many grounds 
when the intention of permanence has broken down. The basis of mar- 
riage lies in true affection ; and ‘ those whom God hath joined together ’ 
are not always or necessarily those who are married in church. Actually 
the contracting parties effect the marriage, of which the Church is a 
witness, and, of course, if they are devout churchfolk their marriage in 
church may be expected to add a compelling conscience to the contract 
such as to give constancy to the intention of permanence. Yet this 
remains voluntary ; and the continuance of true affection depends on 
many factors: the will of the parties, sexual education and mutual 
understanding. No ecclesiastical tradition, authority or influence, can 
alter the fact that without affection marriage degenerates into con- 
venience, slavery or sham. 

The problem is marriage and the promotion of sound marriage ; and 
those who oppose divorce are tackling a real problem from the wrong 
end. It is no solution to condemn the people whose marriages have 
proved to be unhappy mistakes, and to frown upon their attempts to 
make new ventures. In many examples these are seel<ing true values, 
and their efforts deserve applause. It was well said in illustration of the 
conviction of the late Lord Birkenhead that ‘ the final cause of law is the 
welfare of society’; and yet any attempt to improve the law for the 
relief of matrimonial misadventure at once rouses the wrath of those 
who would ‘ put the clock back.’ Thus the Bishop of St. Albans at a 
diocesan conference during this war was reported as saying that the 
Herbert Act ‘ cut at the very roots of the Christian ideal of marriage ’ ; 
and a provincial organ of church opinion, The Venture (the magazine of 
Chesterfield Parish Church) expressed before this war the astonishing 
view that the last war and the Herbert Act were the two chief disasters 
which had overtaken this country in recent years. This last-named organ 
has lately borrowed from The Tablet some arguments against divorce, 
citing the opinions of two Divorce Judges in support, Bigham, P. (after- 
wards Lord Mersey) and Bargrave Deane, J. Since the first of these was 
born in 1840 and the second in 1846, they came of the age which assumed 
in its legislation that divorce would be matter of antagonistic suits. Now 
we know otherwise. 

But to return to the Herbert Act, the fact that two bishops, Durham 
(Dr. Hensley Henson) and Birmingham (Dr. Barnes), supported the Bill in 
the House of Lords, is sufficient answer to the assertion that it ‘cut at the 
very roots of the Christian ideal of marriage.’ Indeed, such # sweeping 
indictment of a moderate measure is, as we have seen already in principle, 
untrue in law and fact, because the quality of marriage is not affected by 
facilities for divorce. Moreover, the Act was moderate. For first, it 
introduced no change of principle, but an extension of the grounds of 
relief ; and those who imagine that this meant a change of principle must 
be slow to realise that divorce is not yet lawfully a matter of consent. 
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Secondly, the Act included changes in law for the protection of marriage, 
two of which I had tentatively recommended in my book of radical 
proposals in reform ten years ago. One of these is the provision of a 
‘elose period’ in which no divorce petition will be heard within three 
years of marriage, except at the discretion of a High Court Judge in 
special circumstances—the purpose being to promote responsibility in 
the contracting parties. The other made the marriage of divorced 
persons in church a matter of discretion even where in the previous 
statute it was a matter of obligation. 

In this last amendment of long established law, we were very con- 
siderate to the Church which commonly had set itself above law by 
refusing marriage to all divorced persons, whether successful petitioners 
or unsuccessful respondents (usually styled ‘innocent’ and ‘ guilty’ 
parties, as though it were criminal law), and so had reduced the old 
statute to a dead letter. In view of this concession, ecclesiastical objection 
would apply with greater force to the Act of 1857 than to that of 1937. 
But those who resent the new grounds of cruelty, desertion and insanity, 
and suppose that there is something peculiarly sacrosanct in the ground 
of adultery (in view of the excepting clause in Matthew) had better brush 
up their theology. 

The ghost of King Cnut continues to defy the advancing tide of social 
and legal progress. When Lord Buckmaster’s Bill of 1920 proposed an 
extension of grounds, Father Bernard Vaughan contended that it ‘ would 
legitimise polygamy, sanction licensed prostitution and turn the country 
into a stockyard.’ To this piece of absurdity Lord Birkenhead replied 
that, ‘ according to this view this country had been a modified stockyard 
ever since 1857.’ We may go further and say that ‘ a modified stockyard ’ 
would describe the country since at least the seventeenth century, when 
divorce began to be obtainable by a very cumbersome and expensive 
process ; and further, it would describe the flood of annulments before 
the Reformation, because so many of them were divorces in effect, when 
incidentally the canon lawyers had means of legitimating bastard issue. 
(N.B.—Henry VIII's so-called ‘ divorces ’ were, of course, annulments.) 
If ever the country were a ‘ stockyard,’ it was the Church’s canon law in 
medizval days which made it so. The marriage of cousins in almost any 
degree could be annulled on the ground of consanguinity, if one of the 
parties had an eye on a preferable partner ! 

Yet in spite of our progress in establishing one ground of divorce in 
1857, and in extending the grounds in 1937, English law still retains the 
old ecclesiastical bars which continue in many examples to illustrate the 
simile of Selden in the seventeenth century (“the most profound student 
of the law until the time of Maitland ’) :-— 

* Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in Alsop were extreme wise : 
they had a great mind to some water, but would not leap into the well 
because they could not get out again.’ ® 

In one example, it used to be said that the surest way to bar relief is 
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for both parties to be ‘ unfaithful’; and although this condition may 
still apply, there has been in recent years a relaxation of severity to the 
extent that a petitioner who makes a clean breast of his or her peccadilloes 
may- enjoy the benefit of judicial discretion. There are others in which a 
petitioner with otherwise good ground may find the petition barred by 
his or her own action or negligence. Collusion, connivance and con- 
donation are traps for the unwary. Again, a non-cohabitation clause in’ 
a deed of separation will bar divorce on the ground of desertion ; and 
separation orders given by Justices at Petty Sessions sometimes incur the 
strictures of the High Court on account of detrimental drafting. In one 
case of the retention of the non-cohabitation clause, a High Court Judge, 
having evidence that the presence of the clause was due to carelessness 
and not to intention, felt himself free to disregard the presence of the 
disabling clause, which was fortunate for the petitioner. Of course the 
Justices, generally untrained laymen, depend upon their clerk. (When 
will Stipendiary Magistrates replace the ‘great unpaid’?) But the 
presence of these bars might be thought enough to placate the most 
ferocious churchman. But no! slow and belated as our reforms have 
been in comparison with other ‘ democratic’ countries, the attitude of 
the Church, with a few fine exceptions, suggests the régime of Nazi 
Germany which has restricted the German divorce law and, with the 
connivance of the puppets of Vichy, forced its pagan puritanism upon 
poor France. 

Thus, in spite of the new grounds, there are still circumstances in 
which marriage resembles Selden’s well. And yet no satisfying answer 
has been given to the question, ‘Why is marriage the only contract 
which cannot be dissolved by the mutual consent of the contracting 
parties ?’ Of course in some countries it can, but not where ecclesiastical 
influence survives. If it be held that marriage is a sacrament, so is love, 
of which marriage is an expression and upon which it is founded—unless 
indeed the real foundation of marriage lies in property! In the absence 
of love, as in international life so in individual, there is sure to be hate. 
What, then, is the virtue of a sacrament which holds in unwelcome union 
persons whose mutual attitude is one of deadly hatred ? 

The archbishops have lately been invading the platforms of social and 
economic reform, with an especial emphasis upon social and economic 
justice. If they wish to go to the root of human discontent they will not 
omit the cause of sexual reform. For this means a great measure of 
sexual enlightenment and plain speech in place of the old conspiracy of 
silence which, through a concatenation of causes, influences and effects, 
burdens the divorce court with unprecedented volumes of business. But 
one can hardly feel hopeful. For with this ecclesiastical embrace of what 
is called social and economic progress, goes a strangely conservative 
tenacity of ancient belief and practice to the point of reaction. Indeed 
this dualism arouses the suspicion that we are witnessing a bid for popular 
support wherewith to fortify the backward Church against what is loosely 
called Modernism, and against all manifestations of liberal Christian 
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thought. Unhappily marriage and divorce are treated not in the social 
category, but in the ecclesiastical. 

It may be remembered that it was the present Archbishop of York 
who, when Bishop of Southwark more than twenty years ago, gave 
evidence before the National Birth-Rate Commission to the effect that 
procreation was the sole legitimate purpose of marriage, and that marriage 
for any other purpose was a degrading act of mere ‘ self-gratification.’ 
This came well from a bachelor, and therefore a spectator! However, 
none of the Commission were of his opinion, and some decisively rejected 
it. For if procreation be the primary purpose of marriage, there are - 
secondary purposes. The bishop’s rule would confine the sex act to a 
number of occasions in a married life which could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. This would damage the sex life as an expression of 
love, and relegate married lovers to the réle of machines for the manu- 
facture of babies. It would reverse the advance of civilisation. For 
‘ primary ’ and ‘ secondary ’ are not terms of relative importance ; but, 
rather, ‘ primary’ equals primitive, and ‘secondary’ equals civilised. 
Both, of course, are necessary ; and it is a gross perversion to identify 
birth control with birth prevention, for sometimes it takes very properly 
the form of birth promotion. Marriage was made for man, and not man 
for marriage. The purpose of marriage law reform is to facilitate and 
promote marriages of true and full affection, in which righteousness, 
truth and beauty will flourish in family life. 

No responsible lawyer or law reformer, of course, wishes to encourage 
divorce on frivolous grounds. Indeed there are many examples, and in 
war and after there are likely to be more, in which they would give to 
intending petitioners for divorce the same advive which is due to those 
about to ‘leap into the well’ of marriage itself, ‘look before you leap.’ 
The advice to the unmarriers would be, ‘ Make sure that your final ground 
is the lack of love, and not some transient temper ’ ; and to the marriers, 
‘Make sure that your motive is the true affection which endures in 
companionship, and not impulsive fancy—for those who “ fall in love ”’ 
frequently fall out of it, and sometimes too late.’ 

War, which encourages marriage, is the. least suitable season for the 
display of an anti-divorce temper. But while there is room for much 
more reform, the reactionaries will resist it. If they could have their 
way and impose their narrow views upon the community, the results 
would be found only in form ; for their restrictions would only promote 
those irregular unions which they are the first to decry. These backward 
minds would do well to cultivate a more judicial temper, to concentrate 
upon education in sound marriage rather than in destructive denunciation 
of divorce, and to regard with less bigoted intolerance the efforts of 
lawyers and sociologists to provide relief from the trials of mis-marriage 
and the way to happier matches. 
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